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LINES ON ALASKA, 


Read at the reunion of the New 


BY MISS EMMA SHAW, PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


In truth, it is @ pleasant task 
Which, Mr. President, you ask 

Of me. If, then, a right good will, 

In lieu of wit and rythmic skill, 

May serve you, true it is that I 

Can ill refuse the task to try. 

* * 

Alaska! Land of midnight san! 

Where scarce the sunset glory’s done 
Ere, in the East, the flash of dawn 
Prociaims, ‘‘Another day is born.” 

Well hast thou won thy meed of praise 
From those who’ve spent long summer days 
Viewing the panoramic scroll 

Whose pages make a perfect whole. 

Not all the charms of foreign strand. 

Can rival thine, vast, unknown land, 
Where mighty Youkon, wild Stickeen,— 
Aud Copper river just between,— 

Roll tireless floods to join the sea 

’Mid scenes that dwarf Yosemite. 

There, lofty mountains boldly rise, 

From waters blue, to bluer skles: 

Extinct volcanoes, in whose breasts 

The smouldering fire of ages rests! 
Rough cragged cliffs, grotesquely shaped, 
Their sides in snowy ermine draped, 
Their brows girt round with wreaths of mist, 
Their granite feet by billows kissed. 
There, silver streams, like ribbons bright 
Trail careless down each fir-clad height, 
Or, from the adamantine wall 

In sparkling cascades downward fall, 
Till, with a rushing torrent’s sweep, 
They reach the sea with one mad leap. 
Wierd cafions, shrouded deep in gloom, 
Untrodden, silent as a tomb, 
Call for the peneil of Doré 
Their charms mysterious to portray. 
And truly, freely, Nature’s smiles 
Are lavished on thy thousand isles, 
Rich in a varied wealth of flowers 
And mosses fit for Fiora’s bowers. 
But yet, more wonderful by far 
Than ali the rest thy glaciers are. 
Before them, low in silence now, 
The artists of the world must bow, 
Then in despair and deep dismay 
Put canvas, paints, and brush away, 
And lift adoring hearts to Him 
Who tints the crags in distance dim 
With purple hues and amethyst, 
Then o’er them trails frail clouds of mist,— 
Who gives the sky its sunset hue 
And touches with the deepest blue 
Each iceberg as it sails by slow 
Crowned with its coronet of snow,— 
Who makes each glacial crag and spire 
Glow like an obelisk of fire 
When the down-sinking God of day 
Throws sunset kisses o’er the bay. 
* 
Alaska! Thus we humbly bring 
Our tribute. Thus thy praises sing” 
For days, o’er which bright memories throw 
A glorious, golden after-glow. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— A good school-teacher, not a good school-house, 
makes a good and efficient school. The question of 
questions for your consideration is, how to secure a ; 


8ood school-teacher for every school.—Robert D. Allen, 
Kentucky. 


— If there’s a right thing to be done and we seem to 
Pass through a wrong thing on our way to it, depend 
"pon it there’s another way to it and a better way, and 
.. sur own fault, and not God’s, that we do not find 
Gannett. 


— The very best method to bring up a child in the 


way he should go is to go in that way yourself. Be 
yourself that which you wish your child to be. Let 
the father and mother be civil, considerate, patient, 
sweet-tempered, low-voiced, obliging, truthful; and ten- 
der, and pretty much all they would need to do to their 
children is to stand aside and see them grow.—Gail 
Hamilton. 


— More liberal appropriations for salaries of evening 
school-teachers should early follow, that these schools, 
as far as can be, may be made a widely recognized and 
well regulated part of the state system. Statistics 
tell us that evening schools, like day schools, when un- 
der similar conditions, have proved a success, but when 
maintained under eleemosynary management, or by an 
indifferent public support, have never justified the ex 
penditure.—Mass. Board of Education. 


— To learn to read easy Latin prose and ordinary 
French prose at sight, is as good training for pupils 
who are not going to college as it is for those who are. 

. . If the technical schools should add to their 
usual requirements for admission, Latin, and the ele- 
ments of chemistry, physics, botany, and zodlogy, they 
would strengthen the high schools, secure to all their 
regular pupils a broad and firm foundation for special 
studies, and raise the general level of their own courses. 
— President Eliot. 


— I asked two Prussian officers, whom I met in the 
summer of 1871 at Portresina, how the German troops 
behaved when going into battle,—did they cheer and 
encourage each other? The reply I received was: 
“Never. in our experience has the cry, ‘Wir miissen 
seizen,’—we must conquer,—been heard from German 
soldiers; but in a hundred instances we have heard 
them resolutely exclaim, ‘Wir miissen unser Pflicht 
thun,—we must do our duty.” It was a sense of duty 
rather than love of glory that strengthened those men 
and filled them with an invincible heroism.—Professor 
Tyndall. 


— I could wish that the elegant gentlemen who so 
coc!ly mark out for the “children of the laboring 
classes,” as they are pleased to term them, the limit of 
school instruction, beyond which it would be injurious 
for them to go, would wake up to the fact that all talk 
of “classes ” of society, or a boundary to learning, be- 
yond which any child may not go, because he is to re- 
main in the condition of his parents, is the idlest of 
idle talk in this land of ours. If, in the light of the 
great problems, so pregnant with the good of our race, 
which have been wrought out in this New World in 
the last two hundred and fifty years, and wrought so 
largely by men and women who, if born in any other 
country on the face of the globe, must have remained 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water” because their 
parents were; if in the light of such a history as ours 
any man can seriously talk of the public school as an 
injury to any “class” of American society, I am 
tempted to say, “Though thou bray a fool in a mortar, 
yet will he not understand.”—Supt. J. C. Shattuck, 


Colorado. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 


Extract from a Report of the Committee on Educational Progress, read at 
the meeting of the Mass. Teachers’ Assoc. in Boston, Dec, 31, 1884, by 
E, P. SEAVER, Supt. Schools of Boston.) 

Within half-a dozen years there has been developed 
in some places a close union between the public library 
and the public school, which must be regarded an im- 
portant advance in education. It is quite necessary 
that the value of such union should be more widely ap- 
preciated, In the high school it is, together with the 


higher grammar grades, that the library can be made to 


yield most service to the teacher, The pupils here have 


ated in his life-time. 


acquired, almost without exception, with the power of 
rapid reading, a passion for light fiction and stirring 
adventure, but need, in order to make the best use of 
their library privileges, the frequent direction of some 
well-informed guide. Such direction the teacher can 
very effectively render if he cares to make the needed 
preparation, and out of interest in his pupils he ought 
to be willing to do so, 

But there is possible and desirable a closer relation 
still between these two great forces of public education. 
We have only to visit Worcester or Providence, near 
by, or Cincinnati, Chicago, or St. Louis, in the West, to 
discover its value. What is needed in every community 
having a public library and a public high school, is that 
the librarian should furnish to the teachers ample facil- 
ities for leading their pupils into judicious habits of 
reading and consulting books of real worth. This would 
involve loaning to the teacher several books at a time, 
and allowing a longer retention of them than is granted 
the general public. It would cause occasionally the 
purchase of several duplicates for simultaneous use by 
the pupils. Moreover, the librarian, or a competent as- 
sistant, should, at specified nours, be at home to groups 
of students sent to pursue a definite line of investigation, 
and should take a personal interest in aiding these stu- 
dents. Without some such help on the part of the 
public library, the smaller high schools, and all having 
insufficient school libraries, are practically debarred from 
using the most valuable methods in history, geography, 
and literature. 

Now to secure this co operation between libraries and 
teachers is not always an easy task. Perhaps legisla- 
tion is needed to make it general. It occurs to us to 
suggest the advisability of extending the field of action 
of the State Board of Education over the public libra- 
ries, That body, by its various agencies, and especially 
by its annual reports, could contribute much to the en- 
lightenment of teachers, librarians, trustees, and the 
public generally upon this important matter. 


EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK, 


Nearly three hundred years ago, in a little Moravian 
village, was born John Amos Comenius (or Komenski), 
a man whose name will live as long as the history of 
education. 

Inspired and aroused by the ideas of Ratich, who 
preceded him by only a few years ; stimulated and aided 
by the writings of Bacon and Bateus,—to Comenius it 
was given at last to plant the germ of that tree of edu- 
cation which gradually spread its branches wider and 
sent its roots deeper until the time of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel, when it blossomed forth in beauty at the magic 
touch of the latter. Of its fruitage we are yet to taste. 

A clergyman without a parish, a teacher without a 
school, Comenius wandered in exile, “a grand and ven- 
erable figure of sorrow,” as Von Raumer calls him. 
Unlike many reformers, his ideas were widely appreci- 
He received some encouragement 
in England for his Pansophic scheme, especially from 
Hartlib, the friend of Milton; but the plan for a Pan- 
sophic college was never carried out. Ludovic de Geer, 
in Sweden, gave him material aid for many years in 
bringing out his Great Didactic (Magna Didactica). 
This is, perhaps, the most important of his works, It 
treats not only of the aims and methods of education, 
but of the practical application of the same. He even 
gives precise directions for conducting classes, showing 
how a teacher can manage a hundred pupils at once, 
how he can put his questions to keep the attention of 


the class, etc. 
It is almost startling to see how clearly he enunciated 
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the principles of the “ New Education” so long ago. 
Comenius, like Bacon, had for the cardinal point of his 
gospel, “Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit 
in sensu.” He says: “Since words are the signs of 
things, if one does not know the things, of what use are 
they? Let a child know how to say a million words: if 
he does not know how to apply them to things, for what 
will they serve?” And again: “Exercise first the 
senses, then memory, then intelligence (generalizing 
power), and finally the judgment. Leave nothing until 
it has been impressed by means of the ear, the eye, the 
tongue, and the hand. Write upon the wall (or draw) 
the substance of your teaching ; thus the pupils will 
acquire the habit of writing in note-books.” He an- 
ticipated Froebel in saying, “Let things that have 
to be done be learned by doing them.” And more and 
more are we beginning to see the wisdom of his demand 
that things joined by nature should never be separated ; 
i. e., reading should not precede writing, but they should 
go hand in hand; also, that the child should be taught 
to express the ideas he has gained. 

“The human being tends to utter what he appre- 
hends. If he does not apprehend the words he uses, he 
is a parrot; if he apprehends without words, he is a 
dumb statue.” 

Surely, easily, solidly, were the three words Comenius 
wished to set up as guide-posts in education. For the 
attainment of these points he gives a multitude of pre- 
cepts and illustrations. 

The text-books of Comenius,—the Vestibulum, Janna 
Linguarum, Atrium, and Orbis Pictus,—were immensely 
popular in their time, and were translated into almost 
every language. The Orbis Pictus is really a series of 
engravings of common objects, with descriptions both 
in German and Latin arranged in columns, thus: 


Super terra Auf der Erde 
sunt sont 
alti montes,* hohe Berge,* 
profundae valiles? tiefe Thaler, 
etc. ete. 


The numbers correspond with numbers in the pictures. 

In his Janna he gives only names of things familiar 
to the child, choosing words most used and most useful, 
—8,000 in all,—which he has combined into a thousand 
phrases, short and simple at first, and gradually becom- 
ing more complex. ‘To force upon a child,” he says, 
“reading unsuited to his years is like placing upon the 
vast ocean a tiny bark only fitted to play upon the 
waters of a placid lake.” 

The deep religious spirit of all the works of this good 
Moravian bishop, this “ Galileo of education,” may be 
gathered from his final educational words, written in 
Amsterdam in 1657: 


“And now, O Jesus Christ, Eternal Wisdom, who 
rejoicest in the habitable parts of the earth, and whose 
delight is among the sons of men, and who wast well 
pleased, when dwelling with us in the flesh, to converse 
with little ones and to think them worthy of Thy em- 
braces, as being heirs of the Kingdom of Heaven, count 
worthy of Thy favor now those who do not disdain to 
serve Thy little ones; so that by means of them Thy 
Blessed Kingdom, here of Grace, there of Glory, may 
receive a goodly increase worthy of Thee, the King of 
the Eternal World. Amen! Amen! Amen!” 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


President Eliot, in his valuable and suggestive ad- 
dress before the Mass. Teachers’ Association, presented 
some important facts in relation to the high schools of 
Massachusetts. From these statistics, it appears that 
less than three per cent. of the boys in these schools 
enter the colleges of the state. Dr. Eliot suggests that, 
“since the high school supplies the only means by 
which parents who cannot meet the charges of private 
schools or academies can get their children prepared for 
college, it is much to be regretted that the number of 
students who make their way to college from high 
schools is so small absolutely, and so small relatively to 
the number of pupils in these schools, and of students 
in these colleges”; and that “a study of some of the 
causes of the present state of things will best suggest 
the remedies.” 

Might it not be properly considered that one of these 


colleges of Massachusetts is the enormously increased 
expenses required honorably to pursue one’s studies in 
college. Thirty years ago a young man could attend 
one of the best New England colleges, probably, at a 
coat of from $300 to $500 a year. Now, we are cred- 
ibly informed, a young man can scarcely get on in an 
honorable way in Harvard for less than $600 to $1,200 
a year, many spending a much larger amount than that 
last named, and the average possibly being quite as high 
as the latter figure. If a rigid system were adopted 
looking to the keeping of the expenses of the young 
men in college down to a reasonable sum, we are in- 
clined to think such a course would be quite as likely to 
increase the number as some of the other means often 
proposed to accomplish this desirable purpose. 

Again, the drift of Dr. Eliot’s paper appears to be, if 
we rightly apprehend it, to propose some quite essen- 
tial modifications of the high school curriculum and 
management throughout the state, including special 
legislation to accomplish the proposed changes. Will 
it not occur to many thoughtful minds, if but about 
two and a half per cent. of the pupils in these schools 
ever enter the colleges, whether the colleges are justly 
entitled to any important share in arranging the studies 
and making laws and regulations for governing these 
schools ? 

Farther, Dr. Eliot mentions as one of the causes of 
the small number going from the high schools to the 
colleges, the following: “A second cause of the en- 
feebled connection between Massachusetts high schools 
and colleges is to be found in the new (since 1865) tend- 
ency of high school graduates to go to technical and 
industrial schools, such as the Worcester Free Institute, 
the Institute of Technology, and the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College.” Dr, Eliot says truly that “this 
tendency is thoroughly wholesome,” and proceeds to 
point out some methods by which these institutions may 
increase their usefulness to the commonwealth. It is 
certainly true that, owing to the great increase of the 
applications of science and scientific training to indus- 
trial pursuits, this class of schools have of late years in- 
creased greatly in the number of their students and in 
their efficiency. 

Yet it still remains true that a respectable number 
desire, and will continue to desire, a more classical and 
literary culture than these institutions afford. But will 
it not seem apparent that the recent movements in Har- 
vard College to permit its students to graduate from its 
time-honored halls with the old degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, without receiving that training, discipline, and 
culture which come from the study of the Greek and 
Latin languages and literatures, have made it quite 
questionable whether there is, after all, much use in 
spending so much valuable time and money in securing 
an education which appears very similar to that fur- 
nished by the scientific schools, with much less thor- 
oughness and completeness in its scientific teaching and 
appliances ? M. 8. 

Worcester, Jan. 10, 1885. 


— Women, as a rule, marry, and, as a rule, they then 
leave their profession, their places being filled by more 
young beginners, who will scarcely learn their business 
before they leave it in their turn. Certainly there are 
exceptions ; some women continue their work for life, 
but it cannot be denied they are in a very small minority. 
A well-known American writer makes one of his char- 
acters utter some pithy remarks on this fact. “If a 
man,” she says, “ takes a thing up, he takes it up for life ; 
but if a woman takes it up, she takes it up till some 
fellow comes along and tells her to drop it. I don’t 
know whether I want to join in any cry that’ll take 
women’s minds off gittin’ married. It’s the best thing 
for ’em, and it’s natur’, there’s no denyin’ that. But if 
women are to be helped along independent of men,— 
why, it’s a drawback.” We render a hearty tribute to 


the value of the teaching done by women, and certainly 
their greater quickness of apprehension and readiness 
to learn make them far more useful than equally inex- 
perienced men; but experience is a valuable quality in 
a teacher, and we cannot help deprecating the employ- 
ment as teachers of an undue proportion of those who, 
in the natural course of things, are the least likely to 
possess the necessary experience,—New Zealand School- 


vital causes of the small number of young men in the! master 


THE OLD-FASHIONED TEACHER. 


BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 


“Miss Hooker has passed her usefulness; she’s old- 
fashioned,” said the chairman of the school committee ; 
Miss Upton’s class appears much better; they move 
with such precision and recite so promptly, it’s a real 
pleasure to visit her room.” 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Snow, drily,—* military drill, and par- 
rot performances.” 

“TI like discipline,” returned the chairman; “you 
can’t draw the reins too closely in the school-room ; give 
boys an inch and they’ll take an ell; I don’t approve of 
Miss Hooker’s easy, familiar way with her boys.” 

“ Her class is always up to grade, and, I have noticed, 
rank above the average in the higher classes, showing 
better habits of thought and study,” remarked the super- 
intendent. 

“Tt is an important position,” said another member, 
“and Miss Upton’s prompt, energetic methods are, to 
my mind, what that class needs.” 

“ Boys of that age,” said Dr. Snow, “are more easily 
controlled by ‘the old-fashioned’ teacher, as you choose 
to call her, than by military drill. Give that class to 
Miss Upton, and half of them will drop out before the 
end of the year; she controls by fear, and her teaching 
is wholly from books.” 

So decided was the difference of opinion in the usually 
harmonious board that it seemed advisable to postpone 
further consideration of the subject, and the meeting 
was adjourned. 

The two teachers whose merits had been under dis- 
cussion were ignorant of the intention of the committee 
to fill, by promotion, the vacancy in the highest gram- 
mar grade. Miss Hooker’s faithful and efficient service 
entitled her to the higher position with its liberal salary, 
but her modesty would have prevented her applying for 
the place. It was but another of her “old-fashioned ” 
traits, this inability to go from member to member to 
ask increase of salary or higher position. 

Dr. Snow had formed a favorable opinion of Miss 
Hooker not only from her work in the school-room, but 
from meeting her at the homes of her pupils, where he 
noticed the friendliness that existed between teacher 
and pupil; and he also remembered the efficient aid she 
rendered in the sick room ; he had seen her in the Sun- 
day school, surrounded by many of her own boys, and 
knew that her labor and influence were not confined to 
the school-room. Seeing the prejudice that would pre- 
vent her appointment to the important position she 
could so well fill, or that, perhaps, might result in the 
loss of her present position, he determined to investi- 
gate the peculiarities of this “old-fashioned” teacher, 
and learn, if possible, the reason for the disapprobation 
expressed at the recent meeting. While thinking of 
this he chanced to meet a young acquaintance who had 
just returned for a short visit to his native town, and 
remembering that he had been a pupil of Miss Hooker, 
he thought it his opportunity. 

“What do I think of Miss Hooker?” asked the 
young man in surprise. “I think she is a blessing to 
any boy, especially to a motherless boy, as I was when 
I entered her room. Why, doctor, she cared for some- 
thing besides our lesson; she cared for our bodies and 
our souls. I learned habits of politeness and personal 
neatness in her room that have been of great value to 
me, and if her lessons in truth-telling, kindness, and 
unselfishness have clung to all her pupils as they have 
to me; she has done a great work. I remember my first 
visit to a pool-room, which she discovered by means of 
the odor of my first cigar, and am glad to be able to say 
that the promise I then made to her is still unbroken. 
I tell you, doctor, an ‘old-fashioned’ teacher like Miss 
Hooker is a power in a community.” 

“Why do you call her old-fashioned?” asked the 
doctor. 

“ Because the new-fashioned teacher, into whose hands 
I afterward fell, cared only for marks, reports, ginger- 
bread performances, finical drill, and automaton achieve- 
ments. That kind of training doesn’t make men, doctor, 
yet those teachers seem to be in high favor with your 
committee-men.” 

“Not with me,” said the doctor, hastily; “I quite 
agree with you,” 
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It was gratifying to Dr. Snow to have his opinion of 
Miss Hooker so emphatically confirmed, but how to con- 
vince his colleagues of her worth and secure her appoint- 
ment was & problem not easily solved. The difficulty 
was overcome, however, in a most unexpected manner 
before the next meeting of the committee. For several 
months a course of systematic pilfering had been carried 
on in the different school-buildings of the town to the 
great annoyance of teachers and pupils, and also to the 
perplexity of the police, who were unable to find the 
least trace of the thieves. One morning two of Miss 
Hooker’s boys were arrested upon wholly circumstantial 
evidence, and put in the ‘lock-up.’ Although greatly 
overcome, they at once sent for their teacher, to whom 
they asserted their innocence, and begged her to inform 
their parents of their disgrace. Miss Hooker was 
touched by this proof of their confidence, and, believing 
them innocent, she determined to assist them by every 
means iu her power. She accompanied them to the 
court-room, sat by their side and testified to their truth- 
fulness and uniform good conduct. Her pleading was 
effectual; the boys were released, and her wise pro- 
tection saved them from taunts and scorn that would 
otherwise have fallen upon them with almost crushing 
weight. The grateful boys and their more grateful 
parents sounded abroaded her praises, bringing to notice 
other instances of self-sacrifice and devotion to her 
pupils. 

Miss Hooker shrank from the commendation and 

publicity. “ What else could I have done ?” she asked 
afriend. “Iam pained that this trifling act should be 
thought of such importance. I have been constantly 
doing for my boys what has cost infinitely more of sac- 
rifice and devotion ; this is nothing when compared with 
the daily routine of school life-—the constant struggle 
with ignorance, willfulness, deception, and evil of every 
kind; yet my work has been unrecognized. Why 
must teachers wait for incidents outside of daily rou- 
tine,—for fire or accident,—to bring recognition of 
worth? At such times the whole town commends a 
simple act of humanity, or is filled with admiration for 
promptuess of thought or action, tact or courage, when 
our whole work tends to the cultivation of these quali- 
ties, and a single day in the school-room calls, perhaps, 
for the prompt exercise of all.” 


When Dr. Snow again proposed the appointment of 
Miss Hooker to the vacant position, not a voice was 
raised in opposition to the “old-fashioned teacher,” 
whose familiar manner was not in accordance with pre- 
conceived ideas of perfect discipline. Miss Hooker’s 
pleasure in her appointment was lessened by a suspicion 
of the truth, but she never knew how little recognition 
faithful service or true merit received from the col- 
leagues of her friend, Dr. Snow. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


. We can imagine cases where the presence of a super- 
intendent in a town may not be an unmixed joy to the 
teachers. The only safe basis on which both the super- 
intendent and teachers may stand is one of mutual re- 
spect, trust, and kindness. Where there is a lack of 
any of these qualities, all parties fail to secure the ben- 
efits which should arise from such a union. 

The superintendent, from his position, is like a watch- 
man on the tower. He must look afar and read the 
Signs of the times, not only in events already happen- 
ing, but those to come. Inone sense he is a seer, while 
the teacher pinned down to her achool-room routine 
will find her horizon narrowing, if no fresh life comes 
to her from outside sources, 

The progressive superintendent is supposed to be 
thoroughly acquainted with educational principles, and 
to have his eyes open to what is going on in those 
Circles where there is the most life and progress. 
Knowing well the condition of his own schools, their 
Weaknesses and the lions in the way, it is his business, 
48 well as pleasure, to be on the lookout, to glean from 


the wide field all those methods and hints that will be 


of service to his own teachers, In no other way ean he 


become so truly helpful 
Th y helpful. 


* true superintendent is not aspy, He takes it 


for granted that his teachers are as much in earnest as 
he is; that they mean to work faithfully, intelligently, 
and with reverence. His position being one of greater 
freedom than the teacher’s, naturally makes of him a 
source of supply. The teachers have a right to look to 
him for new light and help. He need not command, 
but suggest. He need not listen behind closed doors, 
or pump small urchins in regard to the inner work- 
ings of school life. His own judgment and pene- 
tration will give him all he has aright to know. The 
drift of a teacher’s work, the quality of her spirit, are 
not such hard things, after all, to determine. 

No matter how far wrong a teacher is, if her mistakes 
are pointed out in a kindly manner, she will take it 
kindly if she deserves to hold her position. 

The greatest power of the superintendent is his moral 
force. He can place his teachers under obligations 
that are far more binding than all the commands that 
can be uttered. Human nature somehow resents a 
“You must,” but who can hold out against a good way 
winningly presented? This is not an ideal picture. 
We are thinking of one who is all this, and even more, 
to his teachers. There is that unfailing courtesy and 
appreciation, the mark of the knightly soul, which make 
his visits a help and encouragement. And often the 
few direct words, and the admirable teaching exercises 
given to the pupils, let in a flood of light on more than 
one dark place. 


But the teacher has much to remember in her rela 
tions with the one who is to be her helper. 

First, she must take it for granted that her superin- 
tendent is her helper; not one to simply discover the 
flaws. Nothing can be well done without this mutual 
confidence. 

Second, she must expect and invite criticism, and 
welcome it even if it makes her wince. She can do 
better without praise than that knowledge which shows 
her where her failures Jie. The best thing one can do 
even if under harsh criticism, is to set one’s teeth,— 
and profit by it. 

Third, the teacher must realize that she is only one 
wheel in a vast machine, and that she must do her part 
well for the sake of a greater whole, Therefore, in all 
matters where a personal feeling might easily enter in, 
it is wiser to ignore self as much as possible, and re- 
member the cause. Of course the wise superintendent 
will respect the personality of his teachers, and allow 
great freedom in the working of the schools. 

But the obstinate, bigoted teacher who does not take 
kindly to innovation, and who will not go outside of 
tradition, must not expect that a wide-awake, progress- 
ive superintendent will regard her as an unmixed 
blessing. It is simply human nature to appreciate 
most that which is following along in the line of one’s 
most earnest purpose. 

A good deal more might be said on this subject, yet 
with a mutual respect, confidence, and kindliness, how 
much may be done! The teacher may not scorn advice, 
and it is her duty to carry out all suggestions that are 
for the benefit of her schools. 

The superintendent may respect the teacher’s origin- 
ality, and should realize his own failures enough to be 
charitable with hers. 


DECORATED MANUSCRIPTS OF AMERICAN 
AUTHORS. 


BY SUPT. JOHN B. PEASLEE, PH.D. 


Very interesting exercises took place at the 24th District 
School of Cincinnati, on the 19th of December. It was the 
occasion of the reception of the Decorated Manuscripts of 
American Authors by this school. Without going into a de- 
scription of what took place at the school building on ‘‘ Recep- 
tion Day,’”’ as it was called, I will endeavor to give the readers 
of THe JouRNAL an idea cf these Decorated Manuscripts, 
which are, probably, the most important addition to works of 
art that has been made in the country within the year. These’ 
wanuscripts, consisting of original poems, letters, and other 
prose writings of twelve of our authors, — Prescott, Bryant, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Agassiz, Whittier, Holmes, 
Willis, Lowell, James T. Fields, and Mrs, Fields, — have been 
exquisitely decorated in water-colors by the artist, E D. Grafton 
of this city. In order not to distract attention from, but to 
call attention to, the autographs, the artist had made deep! 
mats with beveled edged openings, behind which the manu- 
sctipte are placed, The decotations are ail on the white sur- 


says a distinguished artist, ‘the most unique and beautiful 
thoughts of the kind I have ever seen, not illustrating any of 
the text, for that in this case would be impossible; but simply 
adding truthful portraiture and landscape attractions, such as 
may properly belong to each, together with such floral and ara- 
besque ornamentation as the artist’s pencil suggested.” 


HISTORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. 


In the spring of 1882, after I had decided to have the schools 
plant a grove of forest trees in Eden Park on ‘‘ Arbor Day,”’ 
in honor and memory of American authors, the several school 
principals were called together to make their selections of au- 
thors. Mr. R. C. Towell, of the 24th District School, selected 
James T. Fields, and that school planted and decorated a 
group of beautiful oaks in the poet’s memory on ‘‘ Arbor Day,” 
April 27, 1882, and, on the first anniversary of the day, desig- 
nated the group by a granite “marker.’”’ In gratitude to the 
school that thus honored the memory of her late husband, Mrs. 
Fields sent me, a few days previous to the anniversary celebra- 
tion, copies of manuscripts and autographs of anumber of our 
leading American authors, neatly mounted on card-board, and 
accompanied them with a letter requesting me to present them 
to the 24th District School in memory of James T. Fields, on 
its first anniversary of ‘‘ Arbor Day,”’ and also expressing the 
hope “‘ that they would be hung in the district school-house, or 
in some appropriate place where, long after the present class has 
graduated, they will interest new generations to read and 
know something more of these good men.’’ The manuscripts 
were presented as requested. Shortly afterward they were 
framed by the school and placed on exhibition in the windows 
of one of our book-stores, and with them was hung a poem 
of Thomas Buchanan Read, beautifully decorated by the art- 
ist, E. D. Grafton. 

When these manuscripts were placed side by side with the 
illuminated one of T. Buchanan Read, it was thought that the 
attention of the casual observer would scarcely ever be drawn 
toward them, and that of the mere school boy or girl perhaps 
never, unless they were presented in some artistic form espe- 
cially embodying the portraits of the authors, and pictures of 
their birthplaces or homes. It was, therefore, suggested by 
the Cincinnati daily papers that Mr. Grafton should be em- 
ployed to decorate these manuscripts in a manner similar to 
that of Read, and that it would be a worthy and magnaminous 
thing for some one of our wealthy and publ'c-spirited citizens 
to set Mr. Grafton to work on them. Prof. W. H. Venable, 
himself an author of reputation, noticing the articles in the 
papers, at once took a deep interest in having the work done, 
and personally called Mr. Lewis Van Antwerp’s (of the firm of 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.) attention to it. Mr. Van Ant- 
werp, recognizing the beauty and appropriateness of the 
thought, said: ‘‘ It’s a grand idea, and Mr. Grafton is just the 
man to carry it out; go and tell him to begin at once and I’ll 
settle the bills.” The artist commenced work upon them im- 
mediately, and worked with little interruption for nearly a 
year before they were completed. 

The decoration, mats, and frames were obtained through the 
generosity of Mr. Van Antwerp, and at a cost to him of a little 
over $1,200. They were presented to the school in his name 
on the 19th. The school, on account of their great value, 
which will increase as year after year farther separates them 
from authors and artists, has decided to turn them over to the 
Cincinnati Museum Association, to be placed in the great mu- 
seum building now being erected in Eden Park, in sight of 
Authors’ Grove. There, it is hoped, they will remain genera- 
tion after generation, constant reminders of the youth of our 
city to read and study the lives snd writings of these great au- 
thors in American literature, to the end that they themselves 
may grow up into a nobler and better manhood and woman- 
hood. The following is a list of the manuscripts: 

1, William Cullen Bryant,—a letter on Spanish Art, written 
at Madrid for publication. 

2. William Hickling Prescott,—noctograph manuscript of a 
page of his History of the Reign of Philip II. of Spain. 

3. Ralph Waldo Emerson,—a poem entitled ‘ Nature.’’ 

4 Nathaniel Hawthorne,—a letter to Mr. Fields concerning 
the publication of some of his (Hawthorne’s) writings. 

5. Louis Agassiz,—a letter to Mr. Fields concerning a course 
of lectures. 

6. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,—a poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Serenade.”’ 

7. John Greenleaf Whittier,—a poem entitled “ The Sum- 
mons.”’ 

8 Oliver Wendell Holmes, —a poem entitled ‘‘ Our Oldest 
Friend.”’ 

9. Nathaniel Parker Willis,—a letter to Mr. Fields concern- 
ing the publication of some of his ( Willis’) letters from ‘*‘ Cen- 
tral Europe.”’ 

10. James Russell Lowell, —an article for the Atlantic on 
the death of Arthur Hugh Clough. 

11. James T. Fields,—a poem entitled ‘‘ Plymouth” (1620). 

12. Mrs. Annie Fields,—Letter of Presentation. 

These manuscripts, with one exception, are accompanied 
with the signatures of the authors. 


= 


— Sir John Burdon Sanderson, M.D., Prof. of Physiology, 
in University Coll., London, while under examination before 
the House of Lords Investigating Committee, said : ‘‘ My be- 
lief is that the human race would be situated just as favorably 
if alcobol did not exist. I think this for two reasons, In the 
first place, because the evils preponderatejiover, tha, benefits; 


faces of the mate egrrounding the manuseripte, They are,’’ 


and secondly, becatise all the benefits are dispensable benefits.’ 
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ORDER OF WORK UPON MATERIAL FOR 
CLOTHING.—(IL) 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


Lesson VI. 


1, Review in such a way as will sustain the interest. 

2. If possible have pupils see the moth, eggs, and larve from 
which silk is produced. 

8. Show cocoons and raw silk. 

4. Explain the process of silk manufacture. 

Note. If the real objects cannot be procured for this lesson, 
descriptive articles upon the subject, with fine illustrations, 
may be found in back numbers of Harper’s Magazine, May, 
1860, and April, 1870. 

To furnish a suggestion in regard to the way teachers may 
help each other in collecting material for this kind of work, I 
quote a passage from a private letter, received while preparing 
this lesson : “‘ For a Christmas present, E—— sent me a col- 
lection of material moths, eggs, lary, cocoon, silk, ete. for 
a lesson on the silk-worm. It was an inspiration, for I intend 
to give such a lesson as a preparation for reading.” 

Lesson VIL. 

1. Review or read articles bearing upon the subject of study. 

2. Explain the process of linen manufacture. 

Note. An article from an encyclopedia may be used to ad- 
vantage in this lesson. 

Specimens of material may be procured by applying to man- 
ufacturers in different parts of the country. 

Lesson VIIL. 

1. Review previous work. 

2. Encourage pupils to search periodicals for items of infor- 
mation regarding the manufacture of different kinds of cloth. 

3. Test pupil’s power to select and name material in cotton, 
wool, silk, and linen. 

4, Enumerate articles of clothing made from silk. 

5, Enumerate articles of clothing made from linen. 

6. Mention advantages of silk or linen clothing over other 
material. 

Note. Let the enumeration of articles of clothing be full. 
Do not hurry the pupils. 

Lead the pupils to perceive the wisdom and good taste of 
wearing suitable rather than showy clothing. Try and make 
them realize the real respectability connected with neat, plain, 
and inexpensive clothing. Do not lecture them or preach to 
them about this matter, but make the conversation thoughtful 
and the reasoning clear, and there is little danger but they will 
be convinced. 

Lesson IX. 

1. Review previous work. 

2. Find on the map localities where silk-worms are exten- 
sively reared. 

3, Observe peculiarities of climate, vegetation, etc. 

4, Similar work with map regarding flax. 

5. Find on the map towns noted for the manufacture of cot- 
ton, wool, silk, and linen. 

Lesson X, 

1. Review previous work. 

2. If possible show, under the microscope, fibres of cotton, 
wool, silk, and linen. 

8. Have drawings made of these fibres as they appear under 
the glass. 

4, Test and compare strength of different kinds of fibres. 

Note. The work indicated in this lesson may occupy the 
period devoted to this subject for three or four days. The 
work with the microscope is slow, as at first the children do 
not know how to see, and must become accustomed to the glass 
by looking repeatedly. 

If a microscope cannot be obtained, the teacher can use pict- 
ures, though they serve the purpose but poorly. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISE. 
GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 


It is not proposed that these questions should all be pre- 
sented to the school, but that each teacher having selected 
those which seem adapted to his particular class, should 
write them on the blackboard a day or two beforehand, and call 
for reports of what the pupils have been able to find concern- 
ing them. 

1. How many pounds can be supported by a silver wire one- 
twelfth of an inch in diameter ? 

2. Snow never melts on the tops of the high mountains, and 
is constantly falling; how is it they do not increase in height ? 

8. In what year did Scotland become part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain ? 

4. What great poem was sold to the publishers for £5 ? 

5, What root is so highly prized in the East that it often sells 
for ite weight in gold ? 

6. To what political party did Washington belong ? 

7. Which state of the Union has the greatest number of 
miles of railroad ? 

8. Hw did the United States obtain possession of Loulsi 
aos, and how large was it? 


9. What are the principal causes of rain, and why is it rain 
never falls in some parts of the earth ? 

10. How do plants eat, drink, and digest ? 

11. Who first laid down the principle that nothing is to be 
believed which is not understood ? 

12. Which is the oldest known existing specimen of archi- 
tecture in the world ? 

13. What charm was worn in ancient times to cure fever 
and ague ? 

14. What are the duties and salary of the poet laureate of 
England ? 

15. What is the distance by water from New York to Pan- 
ama; from Panama to San Francisco; from San Francisco to 
Shanghai and Yokohama ? 

16. How is gunpowder manufactured ? 

17. By whom, when, and where was the first temperance 
society of the United States formed ? 

18. When was the Suez Canal opened, and what noted per- 
sonages were present ? 

19. What is the legend of the Seven Sleepers ? 

20. One of the great lakes is so deep it reaches 400 feet be- 
low the ocean level; which is it ? 


FIVE VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


A General Exercise in Geography, the class having previously considered 
the five products separately. 


BY HABRIET A. DEAN, 


The geography class may be seated on three sides of a hol- 
low square. The pupil who selected the lesson for to-day may 
place the table in the center, and spread upon it the map of 
the United States. 

George.—We are to have five principal vegetable products of 
our country. 

Harry.—Please, may I talk about the first? The specimen 
is of my own raising. Corn is one of the grains. I have 
brought thirty-eight kernels, and will put a kernel upon each 
state, as corn is grown in every state of the Union. I should 
think it might be cultivated in some parts of the territories. 
In Illinois more corn grows than in any other state at present. 
It is really an immense grain-field. The number of acres under 
cultivation would make nearly four states the size of Rhode 
Island. 

The six principal states in the production of corn are Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, and Kansas. 

You are correct in regard to the cultivation of corn in parts 
of the territories not too mountainous; in the valley of the 
Red River of the North, which includes eastern Dakota, for 
example. 

Willie. —There are some very large farmsinthe West. When 
I came east from where my father was stationed in Dakota, 
we were a day and a night in riding by Mr. Dalrymple’s farm. 

Will Harry tell us how he found the number of states that 

could be made from the Illinois grainfields ? 
Harry. — In the Geography, the equare miles of surface of 
each state is given. I multiplied the number of miles by the 
number of acres in each mile; then, both being of the same 
kind, I could divide. 

Walter.—I learned that the early colonists of this country 
found the grain cultivated by the Indians more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. I think they called it maize. 

James.—I have read that maize is eaten by more people than 
any other grain except rice. 

Clarence.—I can tell some of the uses of corn. Corn is 
ground into meal and used in making bread, cake, and hasty- 
pudding. Hominy is corn coarsely ground. Hulled corn is 
much used as an article of food. 

Maurice.—I can think of many animals that eat corn, either 
in the kernel or ground into meal. 

Arthur.—Corn is used as fuel sometimes where there is little 
or no wood,—in prairie states, perhaps. If there is no easy 
way of getting the corn to market, it would be cheaper as fuel 
than wood or coal. 

What have you, Mark, in your hand ? 

Mark.—I have a cotton-boll. This specimen came from 
Louisiana. My father says the agricultural exhibit of our 
products st the Fair at New Orleans will be the finest ever 
made. 

Robert.—I find that the United States exceed all other coun- 
tries in the production of cotton, both in quantity and quality. 
It is found growing as far north as the 40th parallel of latitude, 
I suppose in the warm lowlands of Missouri and Kentucky, so 
I must put my specimens on all the states south of that paral- 
lel; but it is not grown much north of the 36th parallel. The 
best cotton district is in the states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. 

Did any pupil find anything about the different kinds of 
cotton ? 

Fred,—There are two kinds of cotton,—the upland, or short 
cotton, and the sea-island, or long staple, produced on the 
islands and districts near the shore. The best cotton grows 
near the seashore. I have brought as my contribution articles 
made of cotton. Here is a spool of thread and piece of fine 
cambric, both of which were made from the sea-island cotton, 
because the fibre is soft, fine, and silky. Here is a piece of 
very coarse cotton cloth, The upland cotton was, perhaps, 
used in its manufacture, 

George.—I find very little about another important product, 
—hay It is used ar an article of food for animals, and in the 


Mast is eut, evred, and stored under cover, to be used in the 


winter. In the West the cattle roam over the prairies and eat 
the dry grass. I have here a small bundle of hay tied in the 
same form as I saw it in market. It is called bale-hay. 

Now we will talk about a grain that has been cultivated 
thousands of years, for we read of it in a very old book. 
Henry.—I think you mean the Old Testament. The grain 
is wheat. 

Yes. 

Henry.—Wheat grows best in cool countries, but can be 
raised on the high lands of warm countries. In Tennessee cot- 
ton is grown on the low, moist lands near the Mississippi river, 
and wheat on the high lands. I shall place the grain on all 
the northern states, the central states being the principal wheat- 
producing states. Iowa, Lilinois, and Minnesota take the lead 
in the production of this grain. 

Russell.—California is a great wheat-field; some of the farms 
there contain as many as 40,000 acres, It is almost rainiess 
there in summer, and the grain can remain in the open fields 
without injary. 

John.—Wheat when ground is called flour. From flour is 
made an article of food that is on our table at every meal of 
the day, and every day of the year. 

What have you, Tom, in your hand ? 

Tom.—I am afraid you will shake your head when I tell you 
that I have a specimen of something that is neither food nor 
clothing. It is a leaf of the tobacco plant. I saw large fields 
of it in the Connecticut river valley when in Vermont last 
summer. I think it must be an important product, for I was 
told in the Public Library that it was the staple product in 
sixteen states. I find that it grows in nearly every state and 
territory in the Union; but I will put this leaf on Kentucky 
because this state ranks first in the production of the article; 
then Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 

William.—My uncle raises tobacco in Connecticut, and he 
told me that much grown in the Connecticut river valley was 
exported to Cuba. The leaf is very soft and smooth, and has 
an oily feeling, so that it is considered very nice to use as the 
wrappers of cigars. 

Clyde.—I thought tobacco was a poison, but I find it used in 
medicines. 

It is a slow poison, but some medicines are poisons, and 
taken as antidotes for disease, 

James.—I would like to read something I cut from a paper. 
‘Of the nineteen men in the Greeley party who died, eighteen 
used tobacco, and the last one to die was he who used no 
tobacco.”’ 

Edgar.—In some of the schools the boys are requested to 
sign a pledge not to use tobacco. I think we’d like to do so; 
then perhaps you may sometime hear of some of us taking first 
honors when we get to college. 

Ned.—What was it our principal said to us in one of his 
talks on the use of tobacco about first honors ? 

Was it this? A gentleman who had been president of Yale 
College for twenty-five years said that ‘no student had gradu- 
ated with first honors who was addicted to the use of tobacco.’’ 
I will think about the tobacco pledge. We will let Tom select 
the next lesson, and we all know what the subject will be, 

Chorus of Voices.—Minerals. 


PHONIC AND OTHER METHODS. 


Correspondents of THe JOURNAL are invited to discuss the 
validity or invalidity of the following series of propositions: 

1, The name mute, given to such consonants as p, b, t, etc., 
exactly describes their character. That is, they do not rep- 
resent sounds, but rather indicate by what muscular move- 
ments the sound represented by an adjacent vowel is to be ini- 
tiated or checked. 

2, Every such syllable as pad, tub, represents but a single 
sound, which is in no sense compounded of three elemental 
sounds, 

3. The phonic method of teaching children to read, so far as 
it insists that such syllabic sounds are composite and not ele- 
menta), rest on a false assumption. 

4. Even if its fundamental assumptions were not a perver- 
sion of fact, the method would be unnatural; children should 
learn to read words as they learn first to speak them,—that is 
as wholes, 

5. The advantages claimed for the phonic method over 
other methods, in respect of enabling children to pro- 
nounce cerrectly new monosyllables without assistance, 
is a delusion; inasmuch as the same facility is attained by 
practice in spelling as well as by the Look and Say method. 

6. Children will be able to pronounce correctly, monosyl- 
lables hitherto unknown, only as they see a similarity in form 
between them and words they do know. 

7. This power is simply due to an association between cer- 
tain muscular movements, (i. e. of the vocal organs) jand cer- 
tain visible characters (letters), 

8. This association between the form of the word, as made 
up of letters, and appropriate muscular movements, is the es- 
sence of the Look and Say method, 

9. The analysis of a new word, which is necessary in order 
that its pronunciation may be known, is an analysis of its 
form, and not of its assumed elemental sounds. 

10. Spelling a word, either by naming the letters, or by ut- 
tering successively the so-called sounds of each, can be of use 
only because it involves a careful and somewhat prolonged 
scrutiny of the formof the word. 

Teachers within easy reach of cotton and woolen factories 


11, The Luok and Say method assumes, and eorrestly, that 
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the close scratiny of the form can be made silently and rap- 
idly, while the phonic and alphabetic methods require that it 
shall be made noisily and tediously. 

12. Of the three so-called methods of teaching children to 
read, the phonic is the least defensible, because it insists on 
assigning sounds to letters which do not represent sounds, and 
insists on analysing sounds which are single and elemental; 
while the Look and Say method is the best, because it is nat- 
ural and the most economical, T. HE. 

Truro, N. 8., Jan., 1885. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING, 
BY SUPT. I F. HALL. 
MeEtTuHops (continued). 


VI. DescRIPTION LESSONS. 

The purpose of these lessons is to develop ideas and make 
them clear by requiring pupils to describe their notions care- 
fally, closely, and in a methodical manner. 

a. The teacher says, “Iam thinking of something which I 
want you to think of, but you must huntfor it. Describe now 
what you think I have in mind, and I will tell you in what re- 
spects your notion and mine are alike or different, or to what 
extent your description applies to what I am thinking of.” 
Thus, by the process of elimination, an agreement of ideas is 
finally secured. 

>. A more interesting exercise, perhaps, is to allow one of 
the pupils to describe some picture which he (mentally) selects 
from a large pile of pictures, so that some other member of the 
class is able to recognize and select it from his description; or, 

c. Let any member of the class tell what he would like to be, 
or where he would like to go, carefully describing the character 
or place he has selected till some other pupil can name it cor- 
rectly. It is easy to appreciate the advantages gained by such 
lessons on countries or cities or prominent characters in 
history. 

Let me illustrate how the exercise may be used profitably in 
the study of English Literature : 

d. A pupil begins the exercise by telling one fact concerning 
a distinguished English writer, stating that he was the son of 
a wealthy manufacturer. When the class hesitate, he goes on 
to tell them how he was a student in Glasgow University at 
the age of 12, and that here he carried off the first prize offered 

to the logic class, and was noted for his personal prowess and 
athleticfeats. ‘He was afterward a student,’’ continues the 
pupil, ‘‘in Magdalen College Later on, his home was on the 
shores of alake. Here he kept a fleet of boats, for he had an 
ample fortune. This fortune, however, was lost-in this way: 
An uncle, ia whose hands he had allowed it to remain, failed 
and left him penniless. Countless anecdotes are told of his 
wonderful feats of strength. He was for some years professor 
of Moral Philosophy in a renowned university.” 

Some of these f.cts, or all of them, at any event, would call 
to mind John Wilson, alias Christopher North. 

Note 1. These exercises aid and strengthen the memory, 
concentrate and fix the attention, and help pupils to arrange 
and to classify their knowledge. 

Note 2. The attempt to describe our ideas, the effort to recall 
them from descriptions given vivifes knowledge. The events 
of the day, persons and places contemporaneous, — what we 
read in the daily papers,—all these are remembered more easily 
than the events or characters of former times, because they 
seem to most of us more real, Bring the past into the present 
through the exercise of the imagination in such ways as have 
been suggested, and interest and attention are more certainly 
secured, 

Note 3. Children should be encouraged in (are encouraged 
by) all such exercises to take a thorough, rather than a super- 
ficial view of any subjact, to seiza and hold the salient points, 
and to overlook those too apparent or self-evident. 


be _— pupils to compare their ideas in order to make them 


Beginning with such simple statements as —— is like —— 
and — and ——, the children may go on to notice and study 
resemblance and differences till they can state them in more 
elaborate and complete forms of speech. The development of 
ideas comes generally through comparison. When an idea is 
obscure, put it in your mind by the side of another idea, and 
study them together. 

In geography, let your pupils compare and contrast different 
— of the globe with each other; let them trace their vari- 
— nts of resemblance as to form, climate, population, etc. 
— course may be pursued in every study. A valuable 

tief outline, and a Classification of subjects for the pur- 
ag here suggested, is given in Tate’s Philosophy of Educa. 
ion, Chap. IV, Paragraph 4. 


THE TEACHER’S “ AUTHORITY.” 


Propos of Colonel Higginson, Any bright pupil 
thority uestions which the teacher cannot answer. The au- 
vill be ve teacher thus successfully impaired at one point, 
our he ry : ened at all other points,” — a recent incident in 
diamond 8 Suggestive. The geography class were discussing 

na Cigging in South Africa, and the teacher, pointing 


to t 

Sea fe window, said: “It is like digging in that sand-bank you 

bright little #3 and finding diamonds.” Up came a hand, and a 

Please (with delightfal disregard of grammar) asked, 

teacher Why they dou’t be so here ?”” The 
answer: ‘ “ 

ted,” ought ahe ter anthority”’ being thus 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


BY ISABEL LAWRENCE, 
8t. Cloud Normal School, Minn, 


“ Training is knowledge realizable in practice with the quick. 
ness of an instinct.’”’—Bain. 

GENERAL METHOD. 

Ideas of each principle are first developed, then the principle 
is applied in the practice of the art, until both art and science 
are perfected by their natural reaction upon each other. 

I. The art of analyzing sabject-matter and arranging its ele- 
ments in a logical order, and in an order in which the mind 
of the learner is capable of receiving it. 

NOTES. 

(1) Text-books analyze subject-matter and arrange it in log- 
ical order, but seldom is the order in detail one in which the 
mind of the learner is capable of receiving it; hence the neces- 
sity of the teacher’s possessing the art of such arrangement. 

(2) If the text-book should attempt to do this work for the 
teacher, it cou!d only present a ‘cut and dried” plan fitting a 
supposed but never an actual case. The teacher must be pre- 
pared to originate arrangements adapted to minds of varied 
capability, having varied training and possessed of varied pre- 
vious knowledge. No two situations are alike. Hence this 
art is absolutely necessary to good teaching. 

PRINCIPLES. 

1. The faculties of the intellect must be appealed to in the 
order in which they can act; perception, memory, imagination, 
conception, reasoning. 

Still the mind must be exercised as a unity, and not asa 
“bundle of detached powers.” 

2. The idea precedes the term: objects before names, thoughts 
before sentences, knowledge before definitions, real things 
before their symbols. 

Again, ‘‘ Presentative or intuitive consciousness of an indi- 
vidual object, be it thing, act, or state of mind, immediately 
present here and now, must precede symbolical consciousness.’ 

3. An order of dependence must be followed. 

4 The concrete precedes the abstract. 

5 Generals can be gained only through a consideration of 
particulars. First induction, then deduction. 


NOTE. 

Symbols, general, and abstract traths are nothing, unless 
they suggest the real thing, the particular, theconcrete. ‘‘ From 
nothing, nothing comes.”’ 

However, minds possessed of sufficient experience to suggest 
some of the underlying particulars of a general abstract truth, 
are greatly strengthened by being presented with its mere form 
and required to furnish for themselves the particulars neces- 
sary to its full content or its verification. 

This is no violation of the principle. The general truth is 
not grasped until affer the investigation of particulars. 

Ideas of terms are filled out in the same way even by chil- 
dren. ‘Children generalize with few particulars, and then 
rectify results.’’—Taine. 

Hence we have the following principle: 

6 The outline should precede details. The indefinite pre- 
cedes the definite. 

7 Knowlege should precede rules, Rules should precede 
anomalies and exceptions, 

8. An epitome systematizes knowledge, and should come 
after it. 

9. Proceed from the physical to the mental. Perception of 
material objects precedes reflection. 

10. Proceed from the empirical to the rational. 

11. ‘* Every science is evolved out of its corresponding art.’’ 
The art is in its turn perfected by the science, 

12. The individual whole should first be taught, then anslysis 
of the individual into elements, then synthesis of those ele- 
ments to reform the individual. 

13 The individual whole should first be taught, then syn- 
thesis of individuals to form classes. 

14. First analysis, then synthesis of imitation, then syn- 
thesis of invention. ; 

15. Proceed from the simple to the complex. 

NOTE. 

A simple whole in nature may be found upon analysis to be 
exceedingly complex. The idea of it as simple should precede 
the analysis and subsequent synthesis, which result in the 
idea of it as complex. 

16. The unknown should be based upon the known, the 
connecting links being clear and definite. 

17. “The consciousness of difference is the beginning of 
every intellectual exercise.” 

18. **Connection of contrasts pervades every step in the 
growth of an idea.”’ 

19, Uniform arrangements facilitate acquirement, 

20. The effirmative should precede the negative. 


Il. The art of rousing the self-activity of the pupil. 


PRINCIPLES. 
1. What the pupi! acquires without aid is more his than it 
else could be. 
2. It is what the pupil does for himself which strengthens 


his powers, 
8. Self-activity is roused by interest, 
4 A clear understanding of a subject produces interest. 


(Hence see principles under | ) 


5. ** Instruct ia such a way that an interest may awake, and 
remain agtive for life.’’ 


III. The art of impressing what is taught. 
PRINCIPLES. 

1. One step must be thoroughly mastered before taking the 
next. 

2. “He who knows one thing thoroughly, knows potentially 
much more,” 

8. Concentration is necessary to retention. 

4, “ The revivability of past impressions varies inversely as 
the vividness of present feelings.’’—Spencer. 

5. “Of good heed-taking springeth chiefly knowledge.””"— 
Ascham. 

6. Practice makes perfect.”’ 

7. “ Repetition enables the mind to grasp all the manifold 
ramifications and connections of a piece of knowledge which 
elude the mind in the first effort of acquirement.” 

8. Reason should assist memory. 

9. Visual feelings are of all feelings most easily reproduced 


in thought. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


COLONEL PARKER vs. THE SPELLER. 


May f be allowed to say a word to ‘‘* * *’’ about spelling. 
I have firmly believed, formore than fifty years, that spelling 
is profitably taught by reading, and by reading only, aided 
slightly by a moderate amount of writing; and positively hin- 
dered by any use of the speller, or any other book used asa 
spelling-book. Therefore when I was put upon a school com- 
mittee, and reélected annually for a dozen years, I exerted 
myself to do away with the spelling-lessons altogether; to re- 
duce the time given to arithmetic to one-half the usual amount; 
and to occupy the time saved from spelling and ciphering in 
reading simple English classics. The result of this treatment, 
and of the use of a phonotype, was, thatin a few years our 
schools stood high above those of any neighboring towns, both 
in arithmetic and in spelling. I repeatedly obtained from 
Roxbury, Boston, Cambridge, Somerville, etc., lists of words 
which had been given out at examinations, with the percent- 
age of errors. Giving them without warning to classes of the 
same grade in our schools, we found the error of spelling only 
two-fifths or one-half what they were in other towns. 

In the same number of Tue JouRNAL in which ‘** * *” 
writes, we find a Professor Watson saying (JouRNAL, Jan. 15, 
p. 39), ** The idea of teaching spelling without a spelling-book 
is absurd.” All I can reply is, that this absurd way, and 


phonotype, were pressed upon the schools of this city for ten 
years, coming more and more into favor every year, and pro- 
ducing that marked superiority over other towns in the neigh- 
borhood. It is the fruit which tests the tree. 

The “classification and systematic study’’ of spelling is use- 
ful as a finishing process in high schools; but continually 
reading aloud from well-written books, interesting to the chil- 
dren, is the only sensible language-lesson and spelling-lesson 
for primary schools, and for all except the oldest class in gram- 
mar schoole. . A. 

Portland, Me., Jan. 16, 1885. 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In THE JOURNAL, some time ago, was a request for sug- 
gestions about some kind of entertainments for high schools. 
Perhaps the following short description of one feature in some 
little affairs of the kind which we have had in our private 
school, may be of some interest, and possibly be repeated and 
improved upon elsewhere. 

Selections from the school com positions were collected into 
what we called a paper, and among them some which were 
written expressly for the purpose, were illustrated by appro- 
priate tableaux. Almost any historical subject is good for 
this purpose, or something about costumes of different nations, 
or certain authors and their works may be written upon by 
those studying English literature. At one time we had our 
illustrations as portraits in a large frame, which was hung be- 
tween folding-doors near the back of the stage, and go ar- 
ranged with drapery and furniture to look as if the picture 
hung upon the wall. A little curtain was suspended close be- 
hind the frame, and the portrait arranged behind this while 


one of the pupils was reading the composition. Then, at the 
proper place for a picture, the reader paused, a bell struck, the 
curtain was drawn aside by an unseen person, and there was 
the portrait of the one just mentioned in the reading. After 
the curtain was drawn back again, another picture was pre- 
pared, the scholars being dressed and ready to take their places 
in the frame in right order. Odar illustrations were not all 
portraits, some having been the usual kind of tableaux. 

We shall be glad if these few hints can be of use to any 
other schools. MARGARET M, STONE, 


Newburyport, Mass., Jan., 16, 1885. 


ANIMAL vs. VEGETABLE, 


I beg to express to the author of ‘‘ How we may Know an 
Animal from a Vegetable’’ my appreciation, and that of my 
school, for the interesting papers. As the articles came out I 
put them asa general exercise before the pupils. [ found them 
delighted with them, and, when we came to the last, a vote 
was taken and thanks ordered to be sent to the JOURNAL OF 
EpvucatTion for the benefit and pleasure derived from the les- 
sons. [think some general exercise on such practical points 
a good substiiule at times for object teaching. L. 


Tezaa, Jan. 3, 1885. 
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Boston, JAN. 29, 1885. 


CALIFORNIA, Missouri, and Ohio, are considering 
the important question of publishing by the state the 
books needed in their public schools, Should they 
eventually carry out this project the books will 
probably be printed in the State prisons. Queer 
notion that,—the convicts to make the children’s school- 
books! They might, however, do worse. 


Tue death of Hon. Schuyler Colfax, ex-vice president 
of the United States, and the friend of Abraham Lin- 
coln, carries grief to many a heart in every state and terri- 
tory inthe Union. He retired from prominent public life 
in 1872, his probity questioned and charged with ve- 
nality. We venture to predict that historians will not 
suffer that charge to go down the ages unquestioned. 
He has lived for the last twelve years the life of a proud 
man, and as multitudes of our best men have constantly 
believed, an honest man who had been foully accused. 


Tue election of Wm. M. Evarts of New York, and 
Jonathan Chace of Rhode Island, to the United States 
Senate will give unqualified satisfaction to the country 
at large. It raises the average ability of the Senate. 
The influenco of a ripe scholar and experienced states- 
man, such as Mr. Evarts, and of an honest and intelli- 
gent patriot such as Mr. Chace, will soon be felt in that 
body. Mr. Chace has made a special study of manu- 
factures, commerce, and finance, and his soundness upon 
these questions will give strength and dignity to the 
counsels of the nation. 


Miss Fouger’s article, in Toe JourNAL of last 
week, has attracted such attention as to call out several 
articles from our correspondents. It touches a vital de- 
partment of school management. The internal arrange- 
ment, in respect to lighting, heating, and ventilation, 
are of primary importance. Many teachers suffer, and 
allow their pupils to suffer, from cold and coal gas 
merely because they do not understand the management 
of a coal-burning stove. No teacher ought to be permitted 
to have charge of aschool-room heated by astove who 
cannot skillfully manage the fire. This should be insisted 
upon by all committees as an essential qualification for 
school-keeping. One correspondent mentions the prac- 
tice as prevailing in a city in Massachusetts, of permit- 
ting little children to “play in the yard, and even in 
the street, at recess with bare heads and the little girls 
without shawls or cloaks.” The correspondent adds! 
"This going out bareheaded I find very common.” fo 


reprehensible a practice deserves severe censure. Com- 
mon sense is an essential in school-keeping. 


A coop many of the leading journals are, just now, 
terribly exercised over the danger besetting the health 
of the children in public schools. It does not seem to 
occur to these critics that there are dangers, equally and 
far more formidable, threatening nine-tenths of the 
school-children out of school. Not one family in ten in 
Boston or any American city keeps its own children 
under conditions so favorable to bodily health as the 
public schools of that city. The vacation seasons are 
preéminently the period of danger to the average school 
child. Of course this is no excuse for unwholesome 
practises in school. But most of the highly-wrought 
literature on this subject derives its chief power from 
the quiet assumption that the home and out-door life of 
young America is so far superior to the school-life that 
public education is working a slaughter of the innocents. 


No president of an American university, for the last 
five years, has shown himself more open to the claims 
of progressive ideas in education than President Eliot 
of Harvard. It is only a few years since he was known 
as the most prominent opponent of the secondary edu- 
cation by the state. His recent excellent address on 
the high schools of Massachusett presents him as their 
wise, broad-minded, and progressive friend. President 


7| Eliot recognizes the public necessity that bas created 


the high school, even of inferior grade, and the reasons 
that operate to keep large numbers of boys in these and 
technical schools who once became college students. 
Unlike some of his colleagues, who rail at this tendency 
while holding the college to its old hard and fast terms 
of admission, he would meet the superior high school 
half way by a readjustment of the entrance examina- 
tion. We commend this thoughtful address to the con- 
sideration of all readers. 


Four recent occurrences in different sections of the 
Union throw light upon the trend of popular sentiment 
towards the colored races : 

(1) Near Vincennes, Ind., an injunction was recently 

brought to restrain a colored man from sending his 
children to the white school. Judge Buff has granted 
the injunction, and the children will not be allowed t to 
enter the school. 
(2) Two colored gentlemen in Washington, D. C., 
graduates of Harvard College, recently applied for ad- 
mission into the Harvard Club, and were blackballed, 
for no other reason, as it appears, than that they are 
men of color, On the other hand, the Yale and Dart- 
mouth Alumni Associations, at Washington, are not too 
good to have several of their colored fellow-graduates 
among their membership. 

(3) The proprietor of a fashionable skating-rink in 
Boston has been fined fifty dollars and costs in each of 
two cases brought against him by two young colored 
men of Boston, who, though allowed to enter the build- 
ing, were denied the privileges of the skating-surface. 

(4) The fourth fact is, that a judge of the supreme 
court of California has decided that Chinese youth, 
born in this country, have the right to enter the public 
schools. Just in this connection comes to us a very in- 
teresting and thoughtful article from a newspaper cor- 
respondent, who has been studying men and things in 
the Crescent City, which says: “Very few, indeed, of 
the rising colored gentlemen in this city are growing 
up in absolute illiteracy. The colored youth who can- 
not read the daily newspapers, or write a letter to his 
‘ girl,’ finds himself a target for his associates.” 

We are inclined to think, with “Brother Jasper” of 
Richmond, that “de worl’ do move,” but “pears it has 
a mighty number of set-backs,” 


Lorp MAG vuLAy, in one of his essays, speaking of 
Sir William Jones, the oriental scholar, suggests that 
men are inclined to an over-estimate of unusual acquire- 
ments. The suggestion holds good everywhere, and 
explains a good deal that now vexes our educational 
life, We rarely attend a gathering of teachers where 
some teformer or expert does not so magnify the im- 


portance of topicy-at best, of questionable utility te 


ordinary school work,—that we really forget, and, for the 
moment, almost despise, the common round of the com- 
mon school. To such an agitator for a brand new de- 
parture, it is nothing that a people have been schooled 
for generations into an intelligence and force of charac- 
ter which places them at the head of national affairs. 
They have not been trained at the particular angle so 
highly esteemed by the critic, and all this goes for 
nothing. It is amusing, were it not so provoking, to 
listen to the contemptuous estimate of the moral influ- 
ence of the public school by some zealous churchman or 
amateur moralist, by courtesy occupying the platform 
of a convention of educational people ; or to the assump- 
tions of any one of a score of cultivated cranks who test 
a people’s training by their own infallible recipe for 
educational growth. Nothing is more valuable, just 
now, than a good stubborn esteem for the common 
things achieved already by the common school, and a 
sensible appreciatlon of the point at which expansion 
should be encouraged and new departures begin. Noth- 
ing now proposed in popular education will compensate 
for the loss of any good thing really obtained, or the 
crippling of the common school in any common excel- 
lence that makes it, with all its imperfections, the best 
university for the training of a free people now upon 
the earth. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF PHILANTHROPY. 


With the increase of wealth in our country comes a 
praiseworthy habit of making generous gifts for educa- 
tion, charity, and the general uplifting of the people. 
Every journal contains an account of some benefaction 
by living or deceased benefactors. A generation ago 
we heard the great English statesman, Richard Cobden, 
declare that this habit of generous giving for public 
uses distinguished the American people and marked 
their superior civilization. But all things in our land 
tend to excess, and even this worthy habit of giving for 
good uses needs direction, and should be regarded as 
coming under the law of the wise disposal of wealth. 

It is by no means certain that a wealthy person has 
the absolute right to “do what he will with his own.” 

Certainly, in a hundred ways the state does prevent 
the injurious and capricious use of wealth, and public 
opinion is drawing lines around the ostentatious and 
absurd handling of private fortunes which the haughtiest 
millionaire may well heed, Especially has the time 
come when every gift for the education of the people 
should be well considered by the giver. There never 
was a period in our history when it was so important as 
now that every dollar of public and private money avail- 
able for the schooling of the people should be placed 
“where it will do the most good.” With eighty per 
cent, of the colored people of the Union, and probably 
one-fifth the white people of the southern states in gross 
ignorance; with one-third the voters of great states un- 
able to read; with our largest cities swarming with 
vagrants; and even Massachusetts, with almost a hun- 
dred thousand illiterate inhabitants ; and Congress be- 
sieged to come to the rescue with National Aid to abol- 
ish the barbarism she calls illiteracy,—it certainly be- 
hooves everybody, who has money to give, to think twice 
before it is dispensed. 

One of the sorrows of a wise man is the regret at see- 
ing the way in which money goes under the sacred 
name of charity. Rich people are not always well- 
informed of the necessities, especially of the educational 
field, and the country resounds with the clamor of edu- 
cational cranks. They swarm the threshhold of every 
man,—especially every woman,—who has given a thou- 
sand dolJars for schools, and so far prevail that hundreds 
of thousands are yearly wasted on projects often worse 
than useless, while the greatest need pleads in vain for 
a pittance. A queer gentleman is taken with the con- 
ceit to set up a ridiculous fountain in every great city. 
An ostentatious millionaire gives a job to a second-rate 
artist, and offers the colossal ugliness to be set up for a 
perpetual honor in a public square, or on a college cam- 
pus. An eccentric benefactor gives a public library to 
a city so tied up with absurd provisions that it will for- 
ever stand in the way of the people’s real necessity for 
good reading. A pious old parishioner is induced by his 


minister to endow a new academy or college in a con’ 
try village, where its only use will be the embarrassmen? 
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of good public schools, and must ever stand a monument 
of misdirected giving ; or, anew professorship is founded 
in a university, with the chief result of another half- 
starved professor; or, the kindergarten craze breaks out 
in a town where the people can’t afford fit training and 
living salaries to its primary school teachers; or, a 
wealthy family disposes of a needy “relict” by pen- 
sioning her, down South, under the imposing title of 
“ normal ” or “industrial school for the freedmen.” A 
good lady is reported as willing to invest $50,000, the in- 
come from which shall be appropriated to keeping the 
teeth of poor children in the Boston schools in repair ; 
while several millions of American children have very lit- 
tle upon which to polish the teeth they now have, and are 
metaphorically gnashing their grinders for the three R’s, 
in illustration of the text, “ Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” It is not too much to say that while, in our 
most enlightened centers, the most pressing educational 
charities are given the go-by, often with insolent re- 
fusal, an increasing number of wealthy people are giving 
large sums in a way to provoke the disgust and despair 
of a wise philanthropy, and, sometimes, to increase the 
public burden they desire to lighten. 

Of course a great deal of this foolish giving cannot 
be prevented. But, certainly, city corporations, school 
boards, colleges, and public bodies should take the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting a considerable class of these os- 
tentatious or unwise benefactions. The clergy and the 
churches have great responsibility in this matter. And 
the time is upon us when the broadest education of 
public opinion concerning the responsibilities and uses 
of wealth has become a crying need, and cannot safely 
be delayed. 


DRIFT. 


— The report of the trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fand, at their 23d meeting, October, 1884, contains an inter- 
esting account of another year’s service of this valuable char- 
ity. During the past year some sixty thousand dollars have 
been expended in twelve states for scholarships, institutes, 
normal and public schools, the public-school beneficiaries being 
chiefly superintendents of graded schools. In addition the 
secretary, Dr. Curry, has traveled largely through the south- 
ern states, addressed legislatures, and labored with congress- 
men in the cause of National Aidat Washington. Among the 
encouraging signs of progress we notice the establishment of 
a state normal school for white and colored teachers in Vir- 
ginia; increased activity in the Carolinas ; the location of a 
state industrial and normal college for girls in Mississippi; a 
revival of interest in Louisiana, and a thorough revival of the 
school laws of Kentucky. After repeated unsuccessful at- 
tempts to persuade the state of Mississippi to acknowledge the 


indebtedness for the $1.500,000 now due on her bonds pre- 
sented by George Peabody to the fund, repudiated in 1876, it 
was decided to withhold future aid from that state. It was 
also decided to help only those states in conducting institutes 
which appropriate money themselves. 


— Some of the revelations of the Peabody Report are well 
worth consideration. It may astonish the friends of private 
schools in the South, to learn that, in the state of Tennessee, 
the saving by the public schooling for 324,000 scholars enrolled 
is $1,250,000 for a term of five months,—$300,000 more than 
the entire expenditure for common schools. As more than a 
thousand of the teachers attended institutes, there is no doubt 
that the average work was better in the public schools. Not- 
withstanding the violent opposition of leading politicians of 
Texas to National Aid for Education, the people do not object 
to receiving at least $10,000 yearly from the Peabody Fund 
and northern missions for schools of both races. Some of our 
northwestern statesmen who oppose National Aid to the South, 
on the ground that the southern people are not doing their 
duty by the children, may be surprised to learn that Florida, 


one of the least able of these states, with a valuation in 1883 
of only one-fifth the state of Rhode Island, shows an average 
per cent. expenditure for schools of 1.727; while the eight 
states of Kansas, Rhode Island, New York, Maine, New Jer- 
sey,, Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, with an aggregate valua- 
tion of $5,670,000,000, appropriate for schools per cent. 1.217. 


— When we read some of the tremendous demonstrations of 
the doctors against the schools, as the cause of all the physical 
woes of American youth, we are tempted to inquire, why acer- 
tain class of physicians seem to be always nagging the educa- 
tional life of the children, with suspicious silence on other 
sources of danger. Some great doctor has just told us of the 
danger of brain-fever from cramming children in the schools. 
But how about the terrific cramming ”’ of bad diet, social life, 
pleasures, dress, and so forth, in the thousands of well-to-do 
families, from whom this complaint against the schools chiefly 
comes? We hear of Christmas parties, with elaborate refresh- 
ments served by waiters in white ties and swallow-tails, for 
youngsters of grammar-school age, and this absurdity is only 
4n index pointing to the destructive habits of home training 
pervading large and influential social classes, There seems 


‘o bes widespread notion that children of eommon-echool, 


even kindergarten, age may be carried through a life outside 
the schools more exhausting than is good even for their fathers 
and mothers, and yet be educated according to the best methods 
of the day. And we are sorry to say that the average fashion- 
able doctor generally finds it easier to impeach the schools 
and abuse the teachers (who are not expensive patients), for 
the inevitable results of this folly than the wealthy parents 


and the social world amid which he lives and moves and has 
bis practice. By all means let us guard the children in the 
schools, but after all there is no medicine half so potent as a 
good dose of justice, fair play, and common sense all around. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The excellent paper on Industrial Education, by Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, read before the American Social Science 
Association at Saratoga Springs, in September last, of which 
THE JOUBNAL spoke in high terms at the time it was deliv- 
ered, has been published in pamphlet form. It should havea 
wide circulation, 


R. I. Norma General Morgan’s semi-annual 
report to the trustees, which is a very interesting document, 
he recommends the establishment of a training school. 


I would respectfally urge upon your attention, the need of a 
suitable training school in connection with the normal school. 
There are five fundamental requisites for successful teaching. 
oree a A high order of personal character, and aptitude for 

wor 

Second: Accurate knowledge of the nature of the child to be 


ined. 
— A thorough acquaintance with the subjects to be 
ourth: A knowledge of method, based upon psycho! on 
the one hand, and the logie of the sciences on the — 
Pr medi Skill in actually organizing, governing, and teaching 
ren. 
Without this last, the work of the teacher is theoretical, em- 
pirical, and necessarily imperfect. 
m ... in teaching children can be acquired only by teaching 
ren. 


— Our attention has been called to a series of articles in The 
Chautauquan, the monthly organ of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, which describe the purposes, plans, meth- 
ods, and expectations of the Chautauqua University. The 
presentation they make of this new enterprise is attractive, 
and must arrest the attention of every thoughtful reader to 
whose notice they come. The question of the higher educa- 
tion by correspondence, practicable or impracticable, attainable 
or unattainable, is here fully presented, and their author 
makes a very plausible statement of bis case. Certainly 
the experiment is worthy of a trial. With the rapid in- 
crease of our population, and the call for men and means in 
the work of developing our vast domain, the number of those 
who are unable to avail themselves of educational privileges 
is rapidly increasing. With the increase of wealth, large 
numbers of men and women find themselves, at middle age, 
possessed of both time and means for supplementing the edu- 
cational lack of their early years. The press, the platform, and 
the pulpit do not adequately meet the need they feel. Indi- 
vidual, unguided study, at the best, lacks the inspiration and 
stimulus of an official guide. This university proposes to meet 
this class of our citizens, and, at a comparatively small cost, 
to furnish them all the advantages of collegiate education. 
Thorough scholars are in charge of the different departments, 
—men whose known character for scholarship is sufficient 
guarantee for the quality of work which they will require. We 
are pleased to notice that a “‘ School of Pedagogy ”’ is provided 
for among the departments of this institution, and will be con- 
ducted by one very widely known in New England as a thor- 
ough and practical educator,—Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary 
of the Board of Education of the State of Massachusetts. 

The course of study in this School of Pedagogy is very com- 
prehensive, and is admirably fitted for those to whom it is de- 
signed. We commend it to our readers, and can assure them 
that better advantages for instruction in the science of teach- 
ing are here made available than are furnished for the same 


cost eleewhere on this continent. We shall watch with inter- 
est the development and success of this new movement; and 
in the interests of the best and truest education we welcome it 


to a place in the army of progress. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF WomEN.—The annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of the University 
Education of Women was held in Boston, Jan. 16. Miss Marion 
Talbot, the secretary,—a college graduate and scholarly woman, 
—read the annual report, which reviews the field for the past 
year, showing the rapid growth of public sentiment in favor of 
the special work of this society: 

‘¢ When the society was organised, eight years ago, the field 
for the proposed work was new. Smith College and Wellesley 
College had but recently been founded, and the academic de- 
partment of Boston University was about to graduate its first 
class. The opportunities for advanced study had been no 
sooner offered than the fact was discovered that among the 
women who eagerly sought to make use of these were a com- 
paratively large number who, in order to accomplish their 
wish, were struggling bravely against obstacles which did not 
daunt them, but would manifestly counteract a large part of 
the faithful and enthusiastic endeavor.’’ 

Miss Talbot enumerates the more important lines of work 


done by the society, and says: ; 
“The most conspicuous event in our own vicinity this last 
year has been the final collapse, from sheer exhaustion, after 
years of existence, of the Massachusetts Medical Society. It 
now only remains for them to recognize some as yet unrecog- 
nited medical instittitions, thus making their alumn® eligible 
for membertship, In New York, Dr, Mary Patnam Jacobi has 
been the first woman to address the New York Academy of 


Medicine, and the list of medical students from foreign coun- 
tries has been increased by the arrival of a young Chinese 
woman of rank, Ha-King-Eng.”’ 


In referring to the question of co-education, Miss Talbot has 
the following: 


“There has been much discussion of the vexed question of 
co-education. An attempt was made to close Adeldert College 
in Cleveland to women students, but it was unsuccessful. 
After the positive refusal of Columbia College to admit women, 
it is rather a shock to one’s nerves to find a graduate of Welles- 
ley studying and assisting in the astronomical observatory.”’ 


Miss Mary H. Ladd reported for the Correspondence Com- 
mittee. She paid a handsome tribute to the founders of the 
new college for women, to be opened next fall, near Phila- 
delpbia, ‘‘ which will give to women what the Johns Hopkins 
gives to men,”’ 

To show the progress in the direction of the higher education 
of women, we quote the following: 


‘The McGill University of Canada has received $50,000 from 
M.S. A. Smith, who had already given $50,000,—all to be used 
for the education of women. In England the work is progress- 
ing, and the movement is also felt in Scotland and Ireland. 
Newnham and Girton have had a scientific awakening, and 
there are about thirty students of the sciences at each of these 
colleges. The headship of Girton will probably be given to 
Mrs. Fawcett, although no decision that is absolute will be 
announced until Easter.” 


After Miss Ladd had finished her report, Mrs, Heath supple- 
mented it by stating that she had just received a letter from 
President Welling of the Columbian College in Washington, in 
which he announced that the college was now open to women. 

After the various reports and addresses, the election of offi- 
cers was in order. Miss May was reélected president. Six 
vice-presidents and a board of nine directors, including some 
of the best women in the land, were chosen. Miss Talbot was 
reélected secretary, Miss Helen Collamore, treasurer, and Mrs, 
David Hunt, auditor. 

The closing addresses were made by President Alice E. Free- 
man of Wellesley College, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, and Miss 
Lucia Peabody, after which the meeting was adjourned. 

In no direction has there been a greater or more important 
advance in our educational matters within the past ten years 
than in reference to the higher education of women. In no 
direction, at present, is the outlook more encouraging. 


OBITUARY. 


Wma. Harvey WELLS.—The news of the sudden desth at 
Chicago, on Wednesday, Jan. 21, of William Harvey Wells, 


cause of public education, East and West, enjoyed his com- 
panionship, and were aided by his wise and helpful teachings 
and noble example. Mr. Wells was born in 1812 in Tolland, 
Conn., and was educated in the best schools and academies of 
New England. He was a natural teacher, and his early man- 
hood was spent in his chosen profession, mostly at Andover 
and Newburyport in Massachusetts. Subsequently he was for 
a long period principal of the Massachusetts State Normal 
School at Westfield. While in the active work of teaching he 
was an earnest promoter of the Mass. Teachers’ Association, 
which was organized in 1845, of which he was chosen a coun- 
cilor at the first meeting which was held in Worcester. He 
was then principal of the English Department in Phillips 
Academy, at Andover, Mass., and took a prominent part in the 
proceedings, submitting a series of resolutions on school dis- 
cipline, of a strong and wholesome character, which were 
unanimously adopted. Very few of the noble band of educa- 
tors of that day live to weep at the grave of Mr. Wells. Of 
that notable body were Thomas Sherwin, 8. S. Greene, Gideon 
F, Thayer, Barnas Sears, Louis Agassiz, Cyrus Pierce, J. P. 
Cowles, Oliver Carlton, Benjamin Greenleaf, and many others 
who have closed their labors on earth. Charles Northend, 
Elbridge Smith, George A. Walton, Joshua Bates, Ariel Parish, 
B. F. Tweed, John D. Philbrick, and a few others of that 
group of educational pioneers, still live to cherish the memory 
of their friend and co-laborer, Mr. Wells. 

In 1850, at the sixth annual meeting, of the Mass, State 

Teachers Assoc. Mr. Wells gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Importance 
of Inculcating Self-reliance on the Part of the Pupil,’ an ad- 
dress of marked excellence. Mr. Wells was chosen one of the 
editors of thé Massachusetts Teacher early in its history. In 
1851 he was elected president of the Mass. Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and served for two years. In 1856 he resigned his posi- 
tion at Westfield, and became superintendent of the schools of 
Chicago, which important office he held until 1864. He was 
chosen president of the National Teachers’ Association in 
1863, at the great meeting of that body in Chicago, and pre- 
sided at the meeting held in Ogdensburgh, N. Y., in 1884, 
Since he resigned his position in Chicago as superintendent of 
schools, he has been a resident of that city, engaged in busi- 
ness, but has been a member of the Board of Education, and 
taken an active interest in the cause of education. He was an 
industrious writer on educational subjects, contributing to va- 
rious educational journals to the close of his life, and was the 
author of the graded course of instruction now quite generally 
in use. His publications are a Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, published in 1846 and revised in 1858, of which more 
than 250,000 copies had been sold in 1862; an Elementary En- 
glish Grammar in 1848; and the Graded Course of Instruction 
for Public Schools, in 1862 During the last years of his life 
he was largely occupied with a new edition of his grammar, 
which he was preparing for the press. 
Such was the integrity and energy of Mr. Wells’s character 
that positions of trust and honor were continually crowding 
upon him, and there are few public, educational, or charitable 
institutions in Chicago which have not, at some time or other, 
numbered him among their directors. Mr. Wells leaves a 
widow and five children, to whom he bequeaths the legacy of 
a well-spent life, and the priceless inheritance of a noble 
Christian example, 


held that sorrow takes tis Wise | 
Whatever wisdom sleep With thes,” 


will sadden many hearts, who during his active labors in the. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


The Earth and Its Inhabitants: Asia. By E’lisée Reclus. 
Edited by E. G. Ravenstein, F R.G.S., F.S.S., ete., and A. H. 
Keane, Member of Council, Anthropological Institute. New 
York and Boston : D. Appleton &Co. For price, address 
the publishers. 

The author and editors of this great work on The Earth and 
Its Inhabitants gave the first place in their learned and ex- 
haustive descriptions to Hurope, to which they devoted five 
royal octavo volumes of about 500 pages each. No more val- 
uable contribution to the geography of any portion of the earth 
was ever made for the use of the scholars and students of the 
world, than this on Europe, 

In continuation of the grand plan, so successfully carried 
out in regard to Europe, they now have ready a similar work, 
in four volames, on Asia, which is by far the largest of the 
grand divisions of the earth, comprising, as it does, one-third 
of all the dry land, and exceeds in area the continents of both 
North and South America. The mainland and adjacent islands 
have an area of nearly eighteen millions of square miles. It 
is estimated that fully two-thirds of the population of the en- 
tire globe are to-day concentrated in Asia. In treating of this 
vast area and its numerous inhabitants, the indefatigable au- 
thors of this comprehensive treatise have included in their de- 
scriptions of each division of the great continent everything 
relating to the several departments of geography, and, by ac- 
curate descriptive text, and also by hundreds of well executed 
diagrams, maps, and engravings, have presented to the mind 
and eye of the reader and student all that is known of these 
portions of the earth. Thoroughness and scientific accuracy 
characterize every portion of this great work. The surface- 
highlands and lowlands, coast lines, geological formations, 
igneous forces, climate, areas of moisture, inland drainage, 
rivers, temperature, vegetation, mineral resources, condition 
and culture of the inhabitants, historical development of races, 
migrations, progress in knowledge and civilization, religions, 
political struggles and rivalries, etc., and the inflaence of Eu- 
ropean civilizations on this vast country, are considered in the 
light of modern research in every possible direction known 
to the student of science. Every division is described minutely, 
showing to the student the influences exercised upon the his- 
tory of its people by the general configuration of its area, 

The descriptive text is written in a graphic and vivid style, 
and describes in detail the mountains, seas, lakes, rivers, the 
adjacent islands, the tides, currents, soils, resources, and nat- 
ural sources of wealth. Special completeness is given to a de- 
scription of the climate and meteorological peculiarities, the 
natural history, the geology, the fauna, the flora, the social 
and political condition of each portion of the continent, the 
comparative civilization, the ethnological relations of the in- 
habitants, the nature and extent of the trade and commerce of 
each country, the origin and language of the various nations 
and the leading facts of their history, the political divisions of 
each nationality, the morsl and inteilectaal status, the super- 
stitions, beliefs, religion, peculiar modes of life, the present 
general condition compared with other nations, and a careful 
survey of the capabilities and prospects for the future of Asiatic 
countries so far as can be presumed from a thorough and ex- 
haustive examination of existing circumstances. 

Marvelous and innumerable are the changes effected by man 
in all parts of the world by the efforts he makes to overcome 
the obstacles of nature, and convert the energies of the earth 
so that they shall serve his purposes. For example, the au 
thors of this work show conclusively how the elevated tabie- 
lands of Central Asia, which to-day separate the countries and 
peninsulas surrounding them, when they shali have become 
the seats of intelligent human industry, will convert Asia into 
a real geographical unit, while at present it is only so in ap- 
pearance. Each of these roys! octavo volumes on Asia contain 
entirely reliable, and the latest, statistical tables of the divisions 
described; also the records of ethnological and other race dis- 
tinctions, grouped according to their affiaities and religions, 
ete.; and a complete alphabetical index of topics. 

Having now these admirable books on the geography of Eu- 
rope and Asia, leads us to crave the same exhaustive treatment 
by the competent authors for each of the remaining grand 
divisions and the islands of the world. The student who has 
The Earth and Its Inhabitants, both Earope and Asia, has in 
his possession the most complete and thorough text-books on 
the geography of these two continents that has ever been pre- 
pared for general and popular use. The publishers have, in 
illustrations, typography, and binding, given to the book-buying 
public this great work in a style in keeping with its useful 
character. No one who aims to keep abreast of the times in 
geographical knowledge can afford to do without this grand 
work, 

A careful examination of this work convinces us that 
it has a value second to none ever published. It should have 
a place in every public and school library, and will give to the 
general reader a better knowledge of the geography of Asia 
than can be found in all other books, for the author has col- 
lated, digested, and placed in accessible form in this one work 
all the essential information which the combined investigations 
of scholars in the several departments of knowledge have pre- 
viously garnered. In consideration of the varied and accurate 
information which this work contains, we heartily commend 
it to business men. It will be found of special value to mer- 
chants, and all having commercial and mercantile relations 
with foreign countries, It revea!s the vast resources, and the 
practical needs of the whole Asiatic world, and will enable 
the men of commerce to buy and sell in accordance with an 


intelligent understanding of the principles of adaptation to the 
great law of supply and demand. The profuse illustrations 
add to the worth, the beauty, and the charm of the ‘‘Univer- 
sal Geography ’’; the architectural drawings,and those which 
illustrate nationalities and costumes, are particularly useful. 


The Pioneer History of America. By Augustus Lynch 
Mason, A.M. With an introduction by John Clark Ridpath, 
LL.D. Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and Dallas, Texas: 
Jones Brothers & Co. 

The text of this elegant octavo volume of over 1,000 pages 
contains a popular account of the heroes and adventurers who, 
by their valor, rescued the forests and prairies of America 
from the savages, and gave to civilization our vast domain, It 
embraces in fascinating narrative the legend of Powhattan; the 
trials aud struggles of the advance guard into the American 
forests; the adventures of the scouts, and the bloody conflicts 
and massacres, blended with thrilling romances, associated 
with frontier life. At this period this truthful historical ac- 
count of real events seems to us as hardly less than a series of 
highly imaginary tales. The brave deeds of our fathers, and 
their heroic sacrifices should be often read to enable us to real- 
ize their sublime conduct in turning the wilderness into cen- 
tres of modern civilization. This charmingly illustrated book 
makes vivid the thrilling history of the conflicts between the 
white man and the savage for the possession of this continent. 
The style of the author is pleasing, and portrays the * pioneer 
age’’ of our nation’s history in a way that will show the ordi- 
nary reader the value of the services of the heroic men and 
women who subdued barbarism, and paved the way for the 
highest types of civilization in our broadly extended republic. 
For a young man to read these pages is to awaken in his mind 
a graphic conception of what the lives and deeds of our early 
national heroes purchased for him as a patrimony. The book 
is admirably planned, and in text, illustration, typography, and 
binding, is worthy of a place in every home library. 


Red Letter Stories. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 60 cents. 

Madame Johanna Spyri is pronounced by competent critics 
the best living German writer for children. Miss Lucy Wheel- 
ock, of the Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, has translated in 
excellent English a series of her most charming tales, under 
the above title. This delightful volume is prettily bound and 
illustrated, and should be in use by every kindergarten and 
primary teacher in America, 


Education, in its Relation to Manual Industry. By Arthur 
MacArthur. New York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 393. $1.50. 


This is a valuable book. It discusses industrial education 
from a new standpoint, and will be read by a host of people 
with great interest. Jadge MacArthur shows himeelf familiar 
with all phases of his subject, and has here given an exhaustive 
discussion of the underlying principles of education,the history 
of industrial training in France, Germany, Great Britain, Ras- 
sia, and the United States. He exhibits in an easy, interesting 
style the application of manual training to the several trades 
and the necessary development of our country. He proceeds 
to consider how this branch or department of education can 
be ingrafted upon our school-system. He especially discusses 
the question of expense and of the great value that would 
result from the general introduction of this element into our 
school curriculum. We commend it to the careful attention of 
all superintendents, school boards, and thoughtful teachers, 


The Gray Masque, and Other Poems. By Mary Baker 
Dodge. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


The author of The Gray Masque is favorably known to 
the public by her contributions to the press, which are here 
collected, with others never before published, into a handsome 
volume. Mrs. Dodge seems to be a genuine poet. She writes 
from the heart, and without affectation, Her themes are purs 
and elevated, and in all her book there is not a line tainted 
with morbid feeling or unwholesome sentimentality. The 
contents are varied in character, and include poems of imag- 
ination, of love, of home and home affections, devotional 
poems, and those inspired by a love of nature, or by religious 
or patriotic anniversaries. The volume is tastefully printed 
and bound. 


The Edwin Arnold Birthday Book. Edited by Katharine 
Lilian Arnold and Constance Arnold. Lllustrated. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This little volume claims unusual interest from the fact that 
it is not altogether a work of compilation, but that it contains, 
besides the quotations, twelve original poems by Mr. Arnold, 
—one for each month in the year,—and one for the beginning 
and ending of the year, written expressly for it. The editors 
are two daughters of the poet, who have gone over the vari- 
ous works of their father with a judicious as well asa loving 
hand, and have brought together a collection of literary gems 
well worthy a costly setting. Most of them are drawn from 
The Light of Asia and Pearls of the Faith, while some are 
from poems yet unpublished. The volume, which is illus- 


trated, is very prettily bound. 


Within the Shadow. By Dorothy Holroyd. Boston: D 

Lothrop & Co. 12mo; price, $1.25, . 

This story is the latest addition to the famous “‘V. I F.” 
series, and is a story of brilliancy and power. The plot is in- 
genious, and yet not complicated or improbable. The heroine 
is Cecil Chester, a young girl who has been tenderly and care- 
fully nurtured, and whose unusually fine natural gifts have 
been developed by judicious culture. By the death of both 
her parents she is suddenly left alone in the world, without 


relatives and without money, Of an independent spirit she 


rejects all offers of help from friends, choosing rather to avail 
herself of her accomplishments to support herself. She en- 
ters the home of a wealthy widow as a companion, and while 
there, by an extraordinary combination of circumstances, is 
made to appear as having committed a criminal offence, for 
which she is arrested and brought to trial. The story of her 
sufferings is vividly told, and the chapter in which the climax 


is reached is strongly dramatic. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— An interesting letter from Hawthorne, on the subject of 
his own novels, is published in The Critic of Jan. 17. 

— An admirable biography of the eminent Unitarian minis- 

ter, the late Warren H. Cudworth of Boston, prepared by his 

sister, has just been published by D, Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


— The recently-organized American Historical Association, 


of which Andrew D. White, president of Cornell University, . 


is the president, and Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, is the secretary, has appointed as its publish- 
ers G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York and London. 

— The February St. Nicholas contains a new versified chro- 
nology of the sovereigns of England, by Gail Hamilton, entitled 
‘English Kings in a Natshell,’’ It isfintendedjas an aid to 
the memory for boys and giria. In the same number also ap- 
pears the first chapters of E. P. Roe’s new story, “ Driven 
Back to Eden.” 

‘— Two full-page illustrations of Mr. Howells’s article on 
‘*A Florentine Mosaic,” in the next number of The Century, 
are said to be quite remarkable reproductions, by the wood-en- 
graver, of etchings. Mr. Pennell, the artist, was sent to Italy 
by the publishers of The Century to iliustrate Mr. Howells’s 
series on [tallan cities, of which this is the first paper. 

— The Putnams will have ready in February a work which is 
likely to attract attention and excite discussion. It is entitled 
The Religion of Philosophy, and the author is Raymond 
S. Perrin, of New York. Mr. Perrin has undertaken to ana- 
lyze the chief philosophical and religious systems of the world, 
with a view to establishing a correct synthesis of human 
knowledge. He points out the generic relations of Christianity 
to the other great faiths, and offers a solution of the meta- 
physical problem of the categories of thought as a means of 
building up the true science of morality. The English edition 
of the book will be published by Williama & Norgate. 

—E. R, Pelton & Co., 25 Bond Street, New York, have 
published The New Departure, A Natural System of Learn- 
ing Writing, Spelling, English Grammar, and Punctuation at 


the same time, by J. D. Slocum; sent by mail on receipt of | 


price, which is only $1.00. It consists of twenty-four beauti- 
fully executed cards 9x4 inches each, with printed matter 
showing the practical application of principles to the acquisi- 
tion of the most essential parts of a good elementary educa- 
tion. By this system the learner acquires, in avery short time 
and In the true way the fundamentals of a practical, education, 
‘* The way to learn to do anytbiog well is to doit.” Children 
learn to walk and to talk by this natural method. The use of 
this system of cards will enable any child of ordinary capacity 
to learn how to write well, to spell correctly, to punctuate 
properly,and use capital letters fittingly in a comparatively short 
period. The New Departure is admirably adapted for home 
instruction as well as for use in schools. We heartily com- 
mend it to parents and teachers who seek to give the children 
a good practical training in the use of the English language. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Grey Masque, and Other Poems; by Mary Barker Dodge; price 
$125 ... Edwin Arnold Birthday Book; ‘edited by Katharine Lillian Ar- 
nold and Constance Arnold; price $1.25 ...Red Letter Stories: Swiss 

rice cts....In Case o ccident; r.D. A. 

Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 

Geonomy: Creation of the Continents by the Ocean Currents; by J, 
Stanley Grimes; price $1.09. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Classics for Children: Primer and First Reader; by E. A. Turner; price 
24 cts....The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children; by Charles 
Kingsley; price 40 cts....The Lady of the Lake; by Sir Walter Scott; ed- 
ited by Kdwin Ginn; price 40 cts. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Mam’zelle Eugéuie: a Russian Love Story; by Henry Greville; price 50 
cts ...Toe Changed Brides; or Winning her Way; by Mrs. Emma D. E, 
N. Southworth; price 75 cts. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

Questions of the Day, No. 17: Heavy Ordnance for National Defence; 
or the Mechanism an @ Metaphysics of Exchange; by Edward Atkin- 

rief Notes for Temperance Teachers; by Benj. Ward Richardson 
M.D., F.R.8.; price 25 cts. New Society 

Standard Library No. 131: Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and Paganizer; 
by Wm. Cleaver Wilkinson; price 15 cts. New York: Funk & Wegoalls’ 

Daily Thoughts; selected from the writings of Charles Kingsley, by his 

e raham Lincoln; Ar H 50. 
cago: Jansen & y Isaac nold; price $2.50. Chi 
r ons in Number: A ual for Texchers, by E. E. Whi 
LL.D.; price 60 cents, Cincinnati: Van Antwe Brage & Os. 
r Neue en, von Gottle eness, M.A ; 
York: Henry Holt » M.A; price $1.50. New 
tory o e Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella; William H. Pres- 
yew | in 2 vols.; ilius,.... Great Thonghts from So by Cru- 
furd Tait Ramage, LL.D.; third edition, enlarged....8tories for Home- 
Folks, Young and Old; by Grace Greenwood; price 50 cts....The Book- 
y Dumps; or John ard, the Newsboy; by F. Ratc Starr 
M.A.; price $1.25. Puiladelphia: "american Union. 

Education in Its Relation to Manual Industry; by Arthur McArthu r; 
price $1.50 ... Historical Reference Book; by Louis Heilprin; price $3.00. 
s+» Women, Piumbers, and Doctors; by Mrs H. M. Plunkett: price $1.25. 
.--. Natural History Series, Book II, : Friends in Feathers and Far, and 
Other Neighbors; by James Johonnot; price 35 cents .. Allen Dare and 
Robert De Diable: A Romance; by Admiral Porter; in 9 Parts; Part 7, 25 
cents; Parts 8 and 9, 60 cts ...Appleton’s Chart Primer; Exercises in 
Reading at Sight, and Language and Color Lessons for Beginners; by 

wpipe Analysis, an neral Record; by 8. \° 
ford, Me,: From the Press of the Dail 
— > atural and Mathematical Science, 
au clence ; 3 
ty nee of Teaching; by W. J. King New Yura: 

Elementary Text Book on Physics; by Prof. Wm. A, Anthon Prof, 
F, Brackett, New York) Jobo & Bone, 
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SOCIAL CLUB. 


BY MBS. H. B. B. LORD. 


“My class in English literature, numbering eighteen, and 
well advanced, are invited to prepare an entertainment for the 
‘Social Club’ meeting in February ; please to give me a plan 
for the same. We should like an evening with ner we i, 


Select some of the strong plays that your class have been 
studying; perhaps ‘ Merchant of Venice,” “‘ Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark,”’ ‘‘Lear,’’ ‘‘ Macbeth,” and ‘‘ Richard the Third.” 
These in the aggregate will afford as great a variety of charac- 
ters as you will need for the evening’s entertainment. You 
will need to have some arrangemeut for a stage, or at least a 
curtain that can be used between the scenes. 

Let one of your best readers prepare a prologue in which the 
most prominent characters of the plays you are to select from 
shall be mentioned. Then after this opening exercise, which 
may be followed by a piece of music, that may be either vocal 
or instrumental, let Shylock appear in costume. Let him 
state to the hearers that he is willing to lend Antonio the 
money, but he does it not for gain. He is determined upon 
revenge; he hates Antonio because he is a Christian, and he 
only desires to get so strong a hold upon him that nothing but 
his life will pay the “‘bond.’”? Expect the one who represents 
Shylock to study the character so faithfully that a true and 
clear representation can be given of the sordid old Jew. 

Perhaps the next character taken up may be Portia, the 
young judge. Allow some one of the young ladies to take this 
psrt. Bring out that charming speech of Portia’s, “‘The 
quality of mercy is not strained,” etc, Give in addition some 
of the witty sayings of the learned young judge. Then I would 
introduce one or more of the humorous characters of the play; 
viz., Gobbo the younger, reciting his humorous soliloquy com- 
mencing, *‘ Certainly my conscience will serve me to run from 
this Jew, my master.” Do not give the denouement of the 
play, only enough of it to cause the hearers to wish to know 
more of it. 

Now take “ Macbeth.” Some recitations from the tragedy 
will be very attractive. Take the soliloquy of Lady Macbeth 
(after reading the letter), ‘‘ Glamis thou art, and Cowdor, and 
shalt be what thou art promised.’ In this play alittle variety 
ean be introduced by way of a dialogue; viz., take the three 
witches on the heath: ‘‘ Where hast thou been, sister ?”’ in- 
troducing ‘‘ Macbeth and Banquo.’”’ The walking scene of 
Lady Macbeth well done will be very pleasing, and give a good 
idea of the play. 

Take Hamlet. This play is perhaps more generally read than 
any other of Shakespeare’s plays; and so it would be well to give 
a little more of this one, having perhaps ten of the class in 
costume, and prepared with selections to recite. Of course 
the famous soliloquy of Hamlet, ‘‘ To be or not to be,’”’ must be 
given, also the ‘‘ Players’ rehearsal before Hamlet.’”’ I would 
not attempt much acting. Avoid the ghost scenes, but the 
the king’s soliloquy, ‘‘ Oh, my offence is rank,’’ etc., is very 
fine, and always pleasing to hear recited, if well done, 

The query may arise, Why this rambling entertainment ? 
Why not learn nearly or the whole of one of the above plays and 

give it? I will say that acting any one of Shakespeare’s plays 
without the full paraphernalia of the stage, and without the 
addition of at least one star actor, is usually a failure; but the 
plan of selecting some of the most noted parts of these strong 
plays, and arranging them in the above way, or some other way 
similar, will give the hearers an hour or two of great enjoy- 
ment, and cause them to study for themselves the glorious old 
author. 

I have given merely suggestions in the above: I leave it for 
the class to make the definite plan. I hope it will be a help to 
them in preparing their entertainment. I shall be glad to as- 
sist a club or classes in getting up entertvinments at any time. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


BY PRIN. B, F. KNERR, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Desiring to ascertain what the principals of other schools do 
in the way of teachers’ meetings, I will state how we conduct 
ours, and briefly discuss some of the objects to be accomplished 
by them. 

In some cities these “building’’ meetings, as they are 
called, are held every Friday afternoon, for a short time, after 
the close of school. As we have but one session a day in our 
high school, from 8.30 to 1.00 o’clock, it is impracticable for 
our teachers to remain long after school, as the demands of 
the stomach are too importunate then to be disregarded. -We 
regularly meet, therefore, once a month, on Saturday morning. 
Special meetings are, of course, called whenever necessary. 
The order of business is usually as follows: 

1. Roll-call. 

2. The principal gives out notices, and calls attention to the 
weak points in discipline and instruction. 

8. The teachers report pupils who are unruly, indolent, or 
unsuccessfal in study. Each teacher contributes his knowl- 
edge of, or experience with, the pupil under consideration, that 
& just conclusion may be reached and acted upon. 

4, Suggestions for the improvement of the school are invited. 

5. Methods of instruction are discussed, At our last ses- 
sion, we considered English composition, confessedly the most 
difficult and unsatisfactory branch to teach, in the whole cur- 
ticalam. The subject will be further discussed at our next 
™eeting, when a brief essay on the same topic will be read by 


one of our number. Long essays and addresses at such gath- 
erings are to be avoided, 

6. Some subject, previously assigned for study and investi- 
gation, is lastly considered. One year we studied Haven’s 
Mental Philosophy. For the last two years we devoted special 
attention to the lives of eminent educational reformers, such 
as Plato, Aristotle, Comenius, Locke, Francke, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Horace Mann, and Dr, Arnold of Rugby. 
As the State Teachers’ Association of Minnesota held its an- 
nual meeting in our building in Dec., 1883, at which Herbert 
Spencer’s Education was a prominent topic, we studied that 
book and the author’s theories, during the preceding fall term. 

If, as has been said, we are prepared for the present and 
the fature only as we know the past, such reviews of educa- 
tional history and biography cannot fail to point out some of 
the quicksands in which others floundered, and perhaps also 
excellences which are thought original with ourselves. Con- 
fined, as high-school instructors usually are, to special depart- 
ments, in their efforts to attain depth they often become nar- 
row, and need to have their mental horizon widened. For 
corps composed largely of inexperienced teachers, books of 
methods, like those of Wickersham’s, might be of more imme- 
diate benefit. 

The first object of such meetings, it seems to me, should be 
to unify the school-work. This cannot be accomplished with- 
out bringing the instructors together, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to present their own views and hear the opinions of 
others. ‘‘ In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.’’ 

In the second place, sympathy is aroused by a knowledge of 
each other’s difficulties and trials. We thus learn to know 
each other better than we otherwise would. 

Thirdly, they can be made to assist our intellectual growth, 
by presenting an opportunity and a stimulus to investigation 
outside of our specialties. 

Fourthly, they enable a principal to control his school and 
carry out his plans better than in any other way of which I 
know. Indeed, I do not see how any school can flourish with- 
out teachers’ meetings. If any principal has any better plan, 
will he not contribute it for the benefit of the profession ? 


PARABLES. 
LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER, 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 


PABABLE XII, 


I had traveled from day to day through the prairie-land of 
the west. I had seen its thousands of acres of growing grain; 
I had visited the great granaries, and seen the stored harvest; 
I had passed by the beautifal vineyards, and had seen the rich 
fruitage snd the vats of purple wine from the wine-press. 
**O bountifal nature!”’ I exclaimed, “‘ bread and wine, corn 
and fruit, gold and purple wealth of the rich land thou dost 
offer to man for his abundant f ” 

At that I came to the noisy and crowded city and visited the 
exchange, ‘‘ What is all this hot and eager traffic, this con- 
tention and shouting ?”’ I asked. 

** Tt is buying and selling; it is the selfish greed of man deal- 
ing with the golden grain.’”’ 

The grain waves beautifal still upon the harvest-field, or is 
heaped up in bushels of shining kernels in its granaries, or on 
the rail cars and lake steamers or canal-boats; this is its, 
voice speaking through the passions of man, and it is the voice 
of mixed good and evil, a discordant and warring tone. 

I saw, also, men excited or helpless by using whiskey or wine, 
men who seemed changed to demons, drunken and bereft of 
manly self-control, and I remembered that the wine and the 
whiskey were also the fruit of the grain and the grape, con- 
verted to evil uses and made to degrade rather than to benefit 
mankind. 

** Alas!” I said, ‘‘good may be changed to evil, right to 
wrong, beauty to ugliness, use to abuse, by the lust and passion 
of man. The tree of life which is in the midst of the garden 
of earth must also be to man the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. Forbidden fruit grows in the most beautiful of 
Nature’s harvests, good and evil are on the same branch, and 
a man must choose between them. Each of us must make our 
choice at once.” 

Ye cannot serve God and mammon. Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— ‘I prize the companionship of the JouRNAL OF Epuca- 
TION as a friend whose weekly coming I always hail with joy. 
Iam longing to become better acquainted with the Classical 
Department of your paper; a new feature, which, I must be- 
lieve, is receiving commendation on all sides.”—J. A. Shaw, 
Tivoli-on-Hudson. 

— ‘I send inclosed my check for $6.50, in payment of sub- 
scription one year each, for EDUCATION, and JOUBNAL OF 
EpvucaTIon. I cannot do without them, and wish you abun- 
dant success. I will do what I can to bring them to the notice 
of my associates.’’—James Cruikshank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— ‘I note, with much satisfaction, the steady improvement 
in practical worth in the JouRNAL OF EpucATION. You may 
remember, I was the first state superintendent to take action 
in its favor at a state teachers’ association, in October, 1874, 
when you decided to publish it’’—J. W. Simonds, Dakota, 


MATHEMATICS. 
the Batten Paor. E. N. A. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Pros. 142.—A log 10 feet long, 13 inches in diameter at 
one end, and ten inches at the other, lies in water; what 
part of the log is under water, provided one-fourth the diame- 
ter of each end is out of the water ? JoserH Rea. 
Let a be the circle whose diameter is 10 in.; b, the circle 
whose diameter is 14 in. 
Chord in circle a = 2 (5? — (§)2) — 866+ in. Area of a= 
10? X .7854 = 78.54 8q.in. Area sector = 14 of 78.54 = 26.18 
sq. in. Area triangle with chord for base = 14 of 8 66 X § = 
10.825 sq. in. 26.18 — 10.825 = 15,355 eq. in., area segment. 
78 54 — 15 355 — 63 185 ares, of that portion of a under water. 
Chord in circle = 2y (7? — = 12.1230+ in. Aread 
= 142 X 7854 = 153 9384+4- eq. in. Area sector = of 153, 
9384 = 51.3128+ rq. in. Area triangle = 14 of 12.1239 x § = 
21 217+ #q. in. 561.3128 — 21.217 = 30 0958 sq. in., area seg- 
ment. 153 9384 — 30,0958 = 123.8426 eq. in., area of that por- 
tion of 6 under water. 

.185 + 1 , : 

OC. A. Srrovut. 


76 524 bd. ft. nearly. 


Pron. 259—A tub of butter weighs 30 lbs grocer’ 
scales, but on the scale of the balance it wei $0 Ibe. What 
is the true weight of the butter ? 6. N. SPADER. 

Let | = length of balance; y = shorter arm ; | — y = the 
other arm; Z = true weight of butter. 

Since the power multiplied by its distance from the fulcrum 
== the weight multiplied by its distance from fulcrum, we have 


ty = 30 (1—y), ory =, when the grocer weighs it; 


and z (L—y) = By, or y = Te, when placed on the 
other scale-pan. 

_ 801 al 

2+30 & == 32.863-+- Ibs, 


Monona, Ia., 1884. L. A. Strout. 


Pros. 260.—Three equal circles touch each other externally, 
inclosing one acre of ground. Find diameter of 


1. Let r, 8, and ¢ be the centres of three equal circles which 
touch each other externally, and inclose 1 acre. To find the 
diameter of the circles. 

The triangle rst is made up of the three sectors cra, cab, 
and bat + 1 acre. 

The triangle rst is equilateral, each side being equal to the 
diameter of the given circles. 

Let z = diameter of each circle in rods. Draw the altitude 
ct, which will bisect rs, Then by the Pythagorean theorem, 


(tc)? = at — =, tc= /> or te = V3. 


a? 
Area rst = 

Since the triangle abc is equilateral, each of the angles is 44 
of 2 right angles, or } of 4 right angles. Hence each of the 
sectors rac, csb, and bta equals % of the circle, and the 3 sec- 
tors together = ‘¢ the area of the circle. 


Area of circle = 3.1416 x Hence area of 


the 3 sectors = .30272%, 80272" + 160 — “3. 1.57082 + 
640 = 27/3. Transposing —1.5708z? = 640. Extracting 
the square root of 8 approximately, 1.7322? — 1.57082? == 640, 
16122? = 640, 3970.2233. 63.008 rde. = diameter 


of each of the circles. 
Louisville, Ky., 1884. 


2. Draw three equal circles touching each other externally. 
Join their three centres by lines passing through the points of 
contact. This triangle is equilateral, and each side is equal to 
2R, and its area is equal to three equal sectors of 60° each + 
the given inclosed area; but the three equal sectors are to- 
gether equal to one-half of a circle, and hence the area of the 


triangle is equal to “* + 160 = also 34 ite base multi 

plied by its altitude, or R*V3. 

Therefore, = 4 160, Whence, 31.5+ rds 
P. N. SPADER. 


Dora WHEAT. 


Pros. 261.—The length of two chords, m and n, in the same 


circle are given, and also the difference, d, of their distances 
from the center to find the radius of the circle. P, N. 8. 


Lat m be the shorter, n the longer chord. Let distance of n 
from centre bez. Then z+ d = distance of m from centre, 
Half of each chord, its distance from the centre and the radius, 
form a right-angled triangle. 


Hence 2? + = Rt. Also (2 + 4)? + mi = 
The first members of these are equal. Hence 
= (2+ a) Whenee = — 


8d 
n? n? — 4d2 — m2 )2. 
Bat 2? or = } Bd 
/ (12 — — m? 2 
Whence R = Vv + Ans 
Matawan, N. J. QO, dasonus 
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MEETING {OF [MASS. SUPERINTENDENTS. 


An” adjourned’ meeting of school supts. was held, Jan. 23, 
inthe School Committee Rooms, Mason street, Boston, at 10 30 
a.m.; E. C, Carrigan, Esq., presiding. 

The question of ‘‘Compulsory Education for Illiterate 
Minors”? was discussed by Mr. Brewster of Lawrence, A. P. 
Stone of Springfield, Mr. Bruce of Lynn, Supt. Seaver of Bos- 
ton, Mr. Waterman of Taunton, Mr. Hall of Dedham, Mr. 
Kirtland of Holyoke, Mr. Prince, agent.of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Smith of Lowell, and others. 

The question of securing additional legislation on the matter 
was referred to a committee of three to confer and report to 
the Committee on Education of the present Legislature. Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, secretary of Board of Education, was made 
the chairman; and Mr. Brewster of Lawrence, and Mr. Con- 
nell of Fall River, the other members of the committee. It 
was voted to advise the extension of the school age from 14 to 
15 years, and also to favor the insertion into the law of the re- 
quirement of instruction ‘‘ in the English language to apply 
to French Canadians and some other foreigners. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, some legislation shoald 
be enacted looking to the more permanent tenure of-office of the teachers 
of the commonwealth. 

It was voted as the sense of the meeting that the entire con- 
trol of school-buildings and the appointment of janitors should 
be in the,hands of the schoo! committees of the state. 

The convention then adjourned. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalognes, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper 
articles, ete., are valued as sources of information opinion. Keep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge. 


NATIONAL Ep. Assoc. AT INTERNATIONAL CoTToN Ex- 
POSITION, NEw ORLEANS.—In accordance with a vote passed 
at the late meeting of the National Association at Madison, the 
Executive Committee h appointed the representatives of 
the association to attend ‘Me International Cotton Exposition 
at New Orleans. The Committee are invited to visit New Or- 
leans at such time as will be most convenient and agreeable to 
the — The following invitation has been received and 
accepted: 
OFFICE OF THE LOUISIANA EDUCATIONAL SOOIETY, 

NEW ORLEANS, Jan. I4, 1885. 
Hox. THos. W. BICKNELL, Chairman of the Committee of Fifty: 

Dear Sir,—It becomes my pleasant daty to convey to you the action of 
the Board of Directors of this society in relation to the visit of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty to our city, which you will find couched in the following 
resolution, offered by the Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer : 

“ Resolved, That the Louisiana Educational Society hereby extends a 
cordial invitation to the Committee of Fifty, appointed by the National 
Educational Association, to hold its meeting in this city, in the month of 
February next, in connection with the Educational Conveation to be held 
here at that time.”’ 

Hoping to have the pleasure of greeting you at an early date, I am very 
respectfuily, Yours truly, I. L. Levon, Sec’y. 

In accordrnce with the above, the delegates are invited to meet at New 
—, February 24, 25, and 26,in connection with the Supts.’ Dept. of 

e 

In order that this meeting of the delegates may be made as profitable as 

ble to the educational work of the Exposition and of the Association, 

has seemed best to arrange for a few formal addresses, In addition to 

the usual services of such a gathering, and Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Hon. J. L 

M. Curry, Rev. Dr. Mayo, and others have been invited to prepare papers 
on important topics. 

It is earnestly hoped that each delegate will be present at this repre- 
sentative meeting ; but if any one finds it impossibie to attend, he is au- 
thorized and desired to procare a substitute. In case no substitute caa | 
be obtained within twenty days of the meeting, will the delegate kindly 
inform the secretary. in order that he may supply the vacancy ? 

Boston, Jan. 21, 1285. SHELDON, Sec'y N. EZ. A. 


NATIONAL Ep. AssocraTion.—The regular annual meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held at the Tulane University baild- 
ings, New Ocleans, La., Feb. 24, 25, and 26 =A cordial invita- 
tion is extended by the association to teachers, school cffizers, 
and other friends of education, to be present at the session. 
The meeting will afford an excellent opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of educational questions which concern the entire 
country. As far as possible, reduced railway and hotel rates 
will be secured. For further information, apply to LeRoy D. 
Brown, Columbus, O. Program: 

Address of Welcome; Hon. Warren Eaton, State Supt. Public Educa- 


tion, Baton Rouge, La. 
Response, by the President of the Arsociation. 


Discussion; opened by Hon. J, W. Holcombe, State Supt, Public In- 
struction, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Federal Aid to Education. Some as to Methods of Applica- 
tion; Hon. Thos. W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

o_o opened by O. V. Tousley, Supt. City Schools, Minneapolis, 
nn. 

The Public Schools on the Pacific Coast: Hon. Charles 8. Young, State 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Carson City, Nev. 

A True oe of Study for Elementary Schools: Emerson E. White, 
Cincinnati, O. 

eponeees opened by William E. Anderson, Supt. City Schools, Mil- 
waukee, 8. 

West Virginia Schools and School Laws; Hon. Bernard L. Butcher, 
State Supt. of Free Schools, Wheeling, W. Va. 

The Rise and Progress of Public Education in Texas; W.C. Rote, Supt. 
City Schools, San Antonio, Texas. 

The Relation of the Common Schools to the University; Wm. Preston 
Johnson, Prest. Tulane Univ, New Orleans, 

Discussion; opened by John Hancock, Asst. Com’r Ohio Ed. Exhibit, 
World’s I. andC C. Exposition. 

The Status of Education in the South. (One entire evening will be de- 
voted to this topic). Discussion by Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, State Com’r of 
Common Schools, Atlanta, Ga.; Hon. John Eaton, Com’r of the Bureau 
of Education, Dept. of the Interior, Washington, D. C.; Hon. M. A. 
Newell, State Supt. of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. Thos. H. 
Payne, State Supt. of Public Schools, Nashville, Tenn.; Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, Gen. Agent of the Peabody Ed. Fund; Dr. A. D. Mayo, Prof. 
John Ogden, Supt. N. C, Dougherty, Prof. W. H. Bartholomew, Prof. 
F. Louis Soldan, and others. 

The program, in detoil, will be regularly announced in the New Or- 
leans daily papers. 

President, LEROY D. Brown, Columbus, O. 
Vice Presid-nt, JAMES MACALISTER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, V/ILLIAM O. ROGERS, New Orleans, La. 


Tue AssremBLY NORMAL UnNron is the name of an organi- 
zation of Assembly Conductors for the Promotion of Sunday- 
school Work. Its secretaries are Rev. E. A. Dunning, Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D D., 805 
Broadway, New York. It aims to furnish to Sunday-school 
teachers, to those who may become teachers, and to Bible stu. 
dents, directions in study which shall aid in preparation for 
Sunday-school work. It presents to the student a course of 
study occupying two years, in the two lines of Bible knowl- 
edge and Sunday-school work; outline lessons and text-books 
which may be used either in classes or individual study; ques- 
tions and suggestions to guide the student in his work; exam- 
inations to be conducted either by correspondence or at vari- 
ous Sunday-school assemblies; a certificate for the first year’s 
work, and the diploma of the Union on the completion of the 
full course. The studies are planned to follow the subjects 
of the International Normal Course of Study, arran by the 
International Committee appointed at the Sunday-school Cen- 
tenary in London, 1880. 


State Editor, F. B.Gauwt, So. Pueblo, Colo. 
CoLorApDo.— The new Supt. of Public Instruction is the 
Hon. L. 8. Cornell. He is an Ohio Man by birth; was born 
in that town of classic name and surroundings,Athens. In 
an early day he settled with his parents in the State of Illinois, where he 
er to manhood and was educated, being a graduate of Westfield Coll. 
6 followed the “ star of empire ’’ westward, and began teaching in Col- 
orado in Longmont. For four years he was the Co. Supt. of Boulder Co. 
He afterwards became Supt. of Public Instruction. Last fall he was re- 
elected to the position which he once before so worthily filled._—W. J. 
Wagner is the successor of State Supt. Cornell in the Del Norte 
schools. He was once a teacher, but recently has been engaged in the 
ractice of law. He now returns to his first love.——S. D. Varroll of Sa- 
ida will soon have a fine school library in his school. He is an indefatig- 
able worker, and will prove himself master of all difficulties.——The 
State Library, of which the State Supt. is ex-officio librarian, contains 
woe | 8,000 volumes. The State Law Library has nearly 5,000 volumes. 
——The University of Denver continues to win grand success. An en- 
dowment fund to be known as the centennial fund is now being raised. 
A thorough canvass of the state is being made. Although times are hard 
the Methodists throughout the state are giving liberally.——There are 57 
boys in Jarvis Hall and 150 girls in Wolfe Hall,—the schools conducted 
by the Diocese of Colorado. ht Rev. J. F. Spaulding, the Bishop of 
the Diovese, is the able head of these schools. The Puebio Collegiate In- 
stitute is meeting with almost phenomenal success, Pusblo will yet be 
8 great educational conter.——A new teacher has been placed in the high 
school of the So. Pueblo schools to assist the principal, Miss C A. Cooley. 
—G. W. Titcomb of the Pueblo high school resigned, and under a civil 
service appointment, has entered the War Department as a clerk.— 
Prof. Parker of Golden, has been called upon to suffer inestimable loss 
2 ine death of his wife. He has the profound sympathy of many 
ends. 


DELAWARE.—The county institutes have all been held, and 
more largely attended than ever before. Profs. Raub of Penn- 
sylvania, Buckwalder of New Jersey, and Miller of New York, 
rendered most efficient service, while the teachers generally 
acquitted themselves nobly.—— The supts. have visited the 
echools of New Castle and Kent; the daily attendance is 17,592; 
average cost per pupil, $6.78. There are (exclusive of Wilming- 
ton) 500 teachers. The average monthly salary of teachers is, 
males, $35 00; females, $28.75. There are 276 schools using 
patent furniture, At the close of the present school-year the 


Felton public school, will resign for a similar purpose, 
new building at Newark will be occupied about April 1. 
Kansas.—The Educationist is no more, but in its place is 
The Western School Journal, a monthly of the form and size 
of Tum AMERICAN TEACHER. The venerable Dr. Hoss of 
Baldwin retires from educational journalism, and a stock com- 
pany of younger men take up the work, with ex-State Supt. 
Speer at the head. This department wishes the new enterprise 
abundant success, and the New ENGLAND JOURNAL can be 
bad by Kansas teachers at a good club rate with the new paper. 
—The teachers of Coffey County held an institute at Bur- 
lington, Jan, 10.—Edwards and adjoining counties united in 
teachers’ association, Jan. 17. W. E. Bolton, the new County 
Supt. of Edwards, is pushing his work.—— Arkansas City grows 
so rapidly that a constant addition of teachers is necessary to 
provide for the crowded schools. ——The State Normal at Em- 
poria has constantly more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
—Professor Macdonald, the new music dean at the State 
University, is making a strong plea at teachers’ gatherings and 
elsewhere for music in the schools. 


New Yorx.—Mrs. Richard Williams’ Home and Day School 
for young ladies and children, 254 Franklin street, Buffalo, 
has entered upon its 29th year. It is a very successful school. 

NEVADA.—Two sessions of the State Teachers’ Inst. were 
held this year,—one at Elk, Dec. 26 and 27, and the jother at 
Gold Hill, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. Both sessions were well attended, 
the one at Gold Hill being the largest and the most successful 
one ever held in Nevada. Contrary to the prevailing notion, 
our teachers have as progressive methods of teaching as can 
be found almost ens in this land of intelligence and free 
schools. From $75 to $120 per month, in our towns, for lady 
teachers, commands the best of talent from all parts of the 
East. Graduates from the best normal schools of the United 
States are found here, and not infrequently college graduates 
from Europe. 

Hon. W. T. Welcker, Supt. of Public Instruction of Cali- 
fornia, and Hon. C. H. Allen, principal of the California State 
Normal School at San Jose, who did such excellent institute 
work for us last year, were invited again to be Vg this 
year, but disappoin us. Instead, Prof. A. L. Mann, of the 
Boys’ High School of San Francisco and formerly City Supt. of 
Schools of that city, favored the state with his professional 
service. Prof. Mann’s lectures on Horace Mann, Arnold of 
Rugby, and Longfellow, were rare literary treats. 


MINNESOTA has made, at New Orleans, one of the finest 
exhibits of her educational facilities and improvements. She 
was one of the first states to complete the arrangements for 
her exhibit, which occupies an alcove about forty feet long. 

The University of Minnesota, which is soon to be one of the 
great universities, has, already, five colleges: the collegiate cur- 
riculum; science, art, and literature; mechanic arts; agricul- 
ture; medicine. These colleges, or schools, have made a fine 
display. The State Normal School at Winona has a creditable 
exhibit. The display from Carleton College, at Northfield, is 
worthy of special note. Here in this display will be found the 
Howard electrical sidereal clock, by which Prof. Payne, of the 
Carleton College, will furnish time to all the clocks in the Ex- 
position, and by which they will be governed. Prof. Payne, at 
the college in Northfield, farnishes time for all the railroads 
of the Northwest. 

St. Paul has eighteen schools reported, under the direction 
of Hon. B. F. Wright, superintendent of public schools of that 
city. In 1860 St. Paul enrolled 682 pupils ; in 1884 the num- 
ber was 9,266! The public schools of Minneapolis, in 1860, had 
754; now they have 12909! The display from the schools of 
ali parts of the state are simp'y wonderful, showing growth, 
thrift, a high state of civilization, and an energy nowhere found 
outside of the great Northwest. 


Vireinia.—Tinkling Spring Academy is located in Augusta 
County; Alex S. Paxton, A.B., principal. This school is one 
of high grade, at which boys may be prepared for college or 
business. Special attention is paid to English composition, 
declamation, and extemporary speaking. The school-building 
is on the Tinkling Spring church grounds, one mile from Fish- 
ersville, on the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Dr. Jos. Holt, New Orleans, La, says: ‘I have frequently 


following principals will resign to take up the study of medi- 
cine: J. M Corkran, of Rising Sun; Herman Bessey, of Odessa; 
M. Crowell Smith, of Delaware City; also P. M. Money, of the 


School Economy ; Andrew J. Rickoff, Yunkers on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


found it of excellent service in cases of debility, loss of appe- 
‘tite, and in convalescence from exhaustive illness, and particu- 
‘larly of service in treatment of women and children.” 


Newcomb’s 
Analytic Geometry. 


By Simon NEWooMB, Professor of Mathematics in 
Johnej Hopkins jUniversity. 12mo (Newcomb’s 
Mathematical Course), $1.50. 


already in use in such institutions as Yale College; 
Sheffield Scientific Schools; Amherst ; Cornell Univ. ; 


Carolina ; Univ. of California ; etc., etc. 
Examination copy sent to teachers, post - paid, upon 
receipt of 75 cents. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


From experience I think Swift's Specific is a very 
valuable remedy for cutaneous d 
same time an invigorating tonic 

JACK JACKS8UN, Chief Justice of Ga. 

Atlanta, Sept. 1884, 

IN trying all the other 
published, the above work is c has cured me sound and well 


ULCERS 25 YEARS,—A member of my church has 


i Mari been cured of an ulcerated leg of 25 years stan 
Univ. ; Univ. of He with two ottles of Swift’s Specific. 4 
P, H CRUMPLER, Pastor Meth, Ch., Macon, Ga, 


Swift's 8 fic is entirely vegetable. Treatise on 
Blood and Diseases mailed tree, 


Tue Swirt SPECIFIC Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 
or 159 W. 23d 8t , N. ¥ 


iseases, and at the 


ison contracted from a nurse, 
ns. T. W. LEE, Greenville, Ala. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Speaker, 


By Professors ORREN ROOT, Jr., and JOSIAH MS. GILBERT. 
With an Intreduction by ANSON J. UPSON, 277 pp., 12mo, 
Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of $1.00. 


‘The Modern spelling - Book. 


By HUNT and 
A vew book on a new plan, adapted to modern methods, and acceptable alike te the advocates and Oppo- 


nents of the old fashioned book, By mail, postpaid, for 25 cts. 


TAINTOR BRO’S, MERRILL & CO.,18 & 20 Astor N.Y, 


-+-160 pp., boards. 


GH Send for circulars. 


STATE AGENTS WANTED, 


Stimpson Pencil 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SOHOOLS, DRAUGHTS- 
MEN, and GENERAL OFFIOR USE! 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE 
FOR LEAD OR SLATE PENCILS, 


Simple in operation, 

Durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely 
positive in accomplishing 
its work. 

Econonomical of time, 
labor, and pencils. 
PRICE, $5.00. 


Sent by express to any part of the United States 
on receipt of price. 

Ga Satisfaction guaranteed ; in other words, 
the machine can be returned at our expense, and 
the money will be refunded, if not found perfectly 
satfactory after four weeks trial. 


We refer by permission to the publishers of Taz JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


GEORGE FROST & CO,, 
287 Devonsuiax S2., Boston, Mase. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The Gorham Normal School, in Maine, held its graduatin 
exercises on Friday, Jan. 23. The graduating class numbe 
eighteen.—sixteen young ladies and two young gentlemen. 
The examination was on Thursday,the 22d, and was eminently 
satisfactory. This school is doing good work for the state. 

_ The examination exercises of Gorham Norma! School, to- 
gether with graduation of the first class of 1885, took place 
on Thursday and Friday, Jan. 22 and 23, The examinations 
commenced Thursday at8.40am. The graduation exercises 
occupied Friday forenoon, with opening exercises at 8.40. 

— The School Committee of Saccarappa are evidently cener- 
ous in the treatment of their teachers. They have notified all 
their teachers that they are at liberty to close their schools and 
attend the graduating exercises at the Normal School, Gorham, 

an. 23. 
=e Porter village district has built a new school-house, 26 x 38, 
costing between $600 and $700, with the latest improved seats. 

— Herbert M. Dow, formerly of Portland, and a native of 
Cape Elizabeth, is teaching in the royal schools at Honolulu. 

— We learn from the Maine Farmer that President Fernald 
of the State College has been tendered the presidency of one of 
the most flourishing and richly endowed of the western agri- 
cultural colleges, at a salary of $3,000. Fortunately he has 
decided not to sever his connection with the college at the 
present critical period. The recent donation of $100,000 to 
this college will enable President Fernald to bring it to a higher 
degree of efficiency than would have been possible otherwise. 

— Miss Rosie Chute, teacher of the model school in the Nor- 
mal Schoo! at Gorham, was New Year’s Day married to Mr, 
Frank P. Johnson, of Gorham. Miss Chute has been a teacher 
since she was 15 years old. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Supt. Patterson is holding a series of county institutes, 
which are largely attended, and very profitable. This week, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, he holds one at Nashua. 
Prin. C. C. Rounds, Miss M L. Clifford, Miss F. Mc Don- 
ald, Dr. I. A, Watson, Prof. E T. Quimby, Prof. L. S. Hast- 
ings, Prof. E. J. Goodwin, Prof. E. H. Barlow, Miss C. E. Up- 
ton, Mies S. A. Collins, Prof. J. W. Webster, Dr. W. A. Mowry, 
Prof. C. F. Emerson, and Miss S. M, Cate, are the teachers 
and lecturers. 


VERMONT. 


— The State Normal School at Randolph has just had inter- 
esting exercises at the graduation of its class, on Friday, Jan. 
9. The next term of 20 weeks begins Tuesday. Feb 3. This 
is a wide-awake, progressive school. Hear what Principal 
Conant says of it: ‘**The Randolph State Normal School has 
ever been a progressive school. Ithas taken nostep backward. 
Its mottois, Forward! march! Itis no straggler. It marches 
with the greatarmy. It keeps well to the front, and moves 
toward the enemy’s guns. For the coming year it is to be re- 
marshalled, but not disordered. The old boarding-places will 
still be open. The old school-bnilding will remain with im- 
provements. The established course of study will be undis- 
tarbed, though retouched at a few points. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The annual dinner of the alumni of Williams College at 
Parker’s, on the evening of Jan. 20, was an occasion of special 
interest. 

— A reiiaion of the graduates and past members of the Dor- 
chester High School will be held in the hall of the new high- 
school building, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 4, at 7.30 o’clock, 

— The Yale Alumni of Boston and its vicinity will hold their 
annual meeting and dinner at the Parker Hause, Monday, Feb. 
2,at6o’clock, Prest. Porter and other members of the faculty 
will be present, and a large gathering is anticipated. 

— The Sons of Brown Univ. in Boston and vicinity will hold 
reunion at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 

, at 3.30 p. m. 

— The Bowdoin alumni of Boston and vicinity will have 
their annual reunion and dinner at Young’s Hotel on Wednes- 
day evening, Feb. 18. It is understood that Prof. E. C. Smyth, 
of Andover, the president of the Assoc., will give an address 
on the late Prof. Packard at that time. 

— To New Orleans —Commencing Jan. 22, rates for excur- 
sion tickets to New Orleans by the New York and New Eag- 
land lines will be reduced $5 51, making the all-rail route via 
Washington or Cincinnati $50, and by Norwich line to New 
York, thence all rail, $4550. The limit for the going passage 
has been put back to fifteen days. 

— Atthe annual meeting of the New England Pablishing 
ey, at 16 Hawley street, Boston, Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Hiram Orcutt, and William A. Mowry were elected directors; 
Thomas W. Bicknell was chosen president, and A. P. Green 


clerk for the ensuing year. The reports of the officers show 
the affairs of the company to be in a prosperous condition at 
the close of its first ten years of business. 

— Prof Harris R Greene, A.M., of Worcester, is giving a 
series of lectures on “Astronomy and the Bible,’ under the 
auspices of the Washington-avenue Baptist Church, in Boston. 

— The sixty-first semi-annual term of the Salem (Mass.) 
Normal School closed on Tuesday, Jan. 20, with fitting exer- 
cises. Twenty-eight young ladies graduated. The graduating 
exercises were of a very interesting character. The poem, 
“To the Gates,’’ by Miss Carrie M. Flanders, of Lynn, was 
worthy of special mention. So was: the ane address 
given by Miss Etta L. Thiesell, of Beverly. é next term will 
begin on Tuesday, Feb, 10. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The R. I. State Normal School celebrated its semi-annual 
commencement Jan. 16, and graduated a class of five young 
ladies and one gentleman. Principal Morgan made an ad- 
mirable address on the occasion. The total number of pupils 
in the school is 129. There are eight teachers in the board of 
instruction. 

— Supt. Tarbell of Providence is giving evidence of his pro- 
gressive spirit in school affairs, which, with his diligence, can- 
not result otherwise than in improving the schools of Provi- 
dence. Saturday, Jan. 11, he addressed the teachers of the 
high and grammar schools on “‘ How to Study.’”? He took the 
ground (a) that the modern graded school is better than the old- 
style district school; (b) that students should be taught to study 
thoughts, not words; (c) development of memory by ‘‘cram- 
ming’ is not a good aim; the development of a contemplative , 
memory is desirable. 

— Supt. Littlefield deserves great credit for his efforts in 
bringing the next meeting of the American Inst. to Newport. | 
He has labored ead earnestly to accomplish this end, and now | 
that it is accomplished he will still labor to have it carried out | 
successfully on the part of the reg be represents. He has just | 
been reélected supt, of schools in Newport for the ensuing year. | 

— Our State Legislature has begun its winter session. The 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Education, an International Magazine; bi-monthly; devoted to the 
Science, Art, Philosophy and Literature of Education; Thomas W. Bick- 
nell, conductor; published by the New England Publishing Co.; price, 
$4.00 per year; single numbers 75 cents. The February number is of un- 
usual value, It has for a frontispiece an admirable portrait of Louis 
Prang. The articles are “ Intellectual Training in the Normal Schools,” 
E. BE. Long, St Louis, Mo.; “ Normal Schools: their Necessity and 
Growth,” by Thos. Hunter; ‘‘ The Afsthetic Element in Education,” by 
J. Dusean Anderson; “ The Spirit of Discipline in Education (II. 
translated from the French of M. Gréard by Marion Talbot, A.M.; “ 
Treatise on (IIL), by Louisa P. Hopkins; Annual Address 
before the National Educational Association, by T. W. Bicknell, Prest.; 
«The Lost Atlantis,’ Mrs. A. A. Knight; “ Quintilian’s Education 
Theory,” translated from Droese, Pedagogische, Aufeaetze, by members 
_— German class in the Michigan State Normal School; and Foreign 


— The February edition of The Chautauquan contains a valuable 

on “ National Aid to Education,” from the pen of General John A. 
Logan. Mr. G. Brown Goode, director of the National Maseum at Wash- 
ington, D. C., bas a highly interesting paper on ‘‘ The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution.” Probably no man in America is more familiar with the history 
and aims of this famous institution than is Mr. Goode, and he has given a 
most clear and exhaustive resume of its work. George Alfred Townsend, 
“Gath,” has an article on New Orleans, which gives the reader a very 
complete idea of the historical associations, rare peculiarities and com- 
mercial interests of the Creole capital. Mr. Townsend asserts that a visit 
to this city, even for a day, is the next thing to a trip to Europe, 


— The Magazine of Art for February is now ready. Published by Cas- 
sell & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, New York City; price $3.50 a year; 
single numbers, 35 cents This is a superb number, rich in its illustra- 
tions and letter-press. The frontispiece isa fac-simile in colors of Lady 
Maria Waldegrave, a decided beauty, drawn by J. Downman. The con- 
tents show papers by Helen Zimmern, on “ Artists’ Homes,” with six il- 
lustrations; ‘ In Character,” by the editor, with two fine portraits; “* Pom- 

iiin Black and White,” by Jane E. Harrison, with four illustrations; 
*The Romance of Art.’’ The tinted of try and picture this 
month is ** In Arcady,” by Cosmo Monkhouse, illustrated by E. F. Brent- 
nall, Miss Madeline A. Wallace qo Bey most interestingly u 
the subject of “ Oriental Brass Work.”’ The longest poem of the num 
is by Mr William Archer, and is entitled A Marvelous Madonna.” Mr, 
Yeend King describes “* A Round in France.’”’ Miss A. Mary F. Robinson 
gives a biographical and critical sketch of Mr. Elihu Vedder. A 
of Mr. Vedder accompanies the sketch. The reproductions from Mr, 


Vedder's drawings given with this paper are carefully selected and adm!- 


Committee on Education in the Senate is as follows: Arthur) rably executed. 


Young, Isaac Brown, Ezra Gifford, Thomas C. Watson, W. L. 
Sisson; in the House, D. R. Adams, C. Vose, Melville Bull, 
oo Lewis B. Smith, L. M. Darling, Edward M. 

abbit 

— Rev. W. N. Ackley, Supt. of Schools in Warren, recently 
gave two valuable addresses before the high school in that 
town, on ‘‘ Essay Writing.’”’ He made an excellent analysis 
of his subject-matter. 

— Miss Sophie B. Kent, formerly a teacher in Pontiac, has 
gone to Washington, D. C., to continue her labors in teaching. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The last legislature appointed acommittee to consider the 
desirability of changing the location of the Storrs Agricultural 
School, now at Mansfield. They invite correspondence on the 
subject, and many parties favor the scheme of a removal to 
Meriden, in proximity to the State farm. 

— The Council of Education held its semi-annual meeting 
at New Haven, Dec. 27. A paper on ‘Supervision of the 
Country Schools,’’ was read by Prof. Carroll, and discussed 
by Hon. Henry Barnard, Prof. Camp, Prof. Brewer of Yale, 
Dr. Chaplin, Mr. Smith, and Principal Whitmore. The com- 
mittee appointed to publish a descriptive list of books to aid a 
teacher in forming a professional library, presented a printed 
list of excellent books, which was accepted by the Council. 
The list embraces more than a hundred books, and covers the 
field of pedagogical literature pretty fully. From this list most 
teachers can select some books which will be stimulating and 
sa The committee will continue its work, and report 
again. 

— The Normal School exhibits increased prosperity under 
the guidance of Prof. Carroll. The attendance during the 
year has been upwards of 200, and the entering class numbers 
109, which is a large increase on previous years. All the grad- 
uates of last year are teaching, and illustrating with success the 
methods gained at the school. The normal school and kinder- 
garten are new features, and receive a hearty support from the 
citizens of New Britain. 
outline of an admirable course of study. 

— The Meriden teachers show an enthusiasm in their work 
which is quite commendable. The principals hold regular 
meetings, and read educational papers for their mutual im- 
provement. Principal Wheatley has arranged, also, for a 
course of talks to be given to his pupils during the winter on 
various subjects. Dr, Chapin opened the course with a famil- 
iar talk on Geology. 

— Supt. Dutton, of New Haven, spent his vacation in visit- 
ing various industrial schools, to study their systems. In his 
tour he inspected General Armstrong’s Hampton Institute 
and Mr. Leland’s school at Philadelphia, and was greatly im- 
pressed with the results of their work. 


The recent catalogue contains the | pape 


— Lippincott’s M ine for February opens with the second install- 
ment of the amusing international story, “‘ On This Side,” introducing Sir 
Robert Heathcote and his party on their arrival in New York, and while 

ining their first impressions of American manners and customs, fol- 

owed by “ Steerage to Liverpool and Return,” by Thomas Wharton; 
* Lois,” a story, by Hester Stuart; ‘* The Representation of the People in 
Parliament,” by David Bennett King; *‘ The Prussian Civil Service,” by 
Alfred E. Lee; ** Cats and Poets,” by L. J. 8.; “ Nothing Uncommon,” a 
story, by William O. Stoddard; ‘The Palimpsest of Paris,’ by Annie 
Hampton Brewster; ‘‘ Aisthetic Children,” by Grace H. Peirce. J. B. 
Tipp neott & Co,, publishers, Philadelphia. 25 cents per copy; 
$3.00 per annum. , 


— Cassell’s Family Magazine for February, 1835,—published by Cassell 
& Co, 739 and 741 Broadway, New ‘ork, at $1.50 per year, single num- 
cers 15 cents,—is very attractive and strong in its fiction. “ Sweet Chris- 
tabel,” by Arabella M. Hopkinson, is an interesting serial. “ ——— 
Stratford” is described by W.J. Lacey. “How we Livein Regen 
Inn” gives the American an insight into a kind of life entirely unknown 
on this side of the water. The chat on dress from the Paris correspondent 
of the Family Magazine gives the woman reader many timely hints as to 
how she may best array herself. The illustrations of this number, from 
the handsome frontispiece to the mechanical drawings in “ The Gath- 
erer,”’ are all excellent. Reading Club takes up Longfellow for discus- 
a month. Cassell’s Family Magazine caters to a great variety 


— The D pavays for February,— published by Cassell & Co , New York, 
price $1 r year, single numbers 15 cts,—is full of very readable arti- 
cles. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, the frontispiece, fl- 
lustrating the poem “' Faith,” being of exceptional beauty. The Quiver 
may be said to have established i firmly in the hearts of its 

ers. 


— Vick's Iliustrated Magazine, just received, is unusually interesting. 
Besides the usual beautiful colored plate, which in this issue is a group 
of double dahlias, there are forty pages of just such reading as those in- 
terested in flowers and good gardening generally will enjoy. For the long 
winter evenings we can conceive of no more profitable reading for those 
who desire to gain knowledge in the culture of flowers, and indeed, every- 
thing pertaining to the garden. It may be summed up as being “ a com- 
penodium of useful and valuable information.” 


— The Century Magazine, published by the Century Co., New York, 
Price $4 00 a year; single numbers 35 cents. The 
number of The Century, the first edition of which is 180, ies, con- 
tains Gen. Grant’s article on Shiloh, the beginning of a novel by Henry 
James entitied “ The Bostonians.”” Mr. Howell’s descriptive papers, en- 
titled A Florentine Mosaic,” also begin in this number. Dr. Beers hasa 
r on ** Canada as a Winter Resort.’’ Mr. Howell’s novel, **The Rise 
of Silas Lapham,” is continued, and Miss Litcbfield’s “ The Knight of the 
Black Forest” is concluded. The “ short story ’ of the number is a lon 
story by Mark Twain, entitled ‘' Royalty on the Mississippi.” Mr. Sted- 
man writes about Dr. Holmes in hiscritical series on the American ° 
Mr, Stillman has a brief illustrated paper on Dutch portraiture. Poems 
are given by C. W. Stoddard, Henry Tyrrell, Edgar Fawcett, and (in the 
“ Brsc-& Brac” pepartment) by F. D. Sherman and Joel Chandler Harris 
(Uncle Remus). In the * Topics of the Time” are discussed some practi- 
cal political reforms, the condition of the stage, etc. The humorous car- 
toon this month is by Kemble, the illustrator of Mark Twain. 


— Hi *s Magazine for February is an unusually interesting number, 
beautifully illustrated. The frontispiece is an engraving by King, from 
F. 8. Charch’s painting, “The Mermaid and the Sea-wolf.” The illus- 
trated articles embrace a wide variety of subjects.—interesting to the stu- 
— nok yp ot biography, of science, and of art, as well as to the gen 
eral reader. 


First f Britannica, 

rst fourteen volumes of Encyclopedia 

latest edition; and Lippincott’s eases Gazetteer 

(latest), for 50. Guaranteed new and unsoiled. 
Address A. W. F., Box 324 Hudson, O. 


WANTED, 


In a family in Boston, a governess to instruct two chil- 
dren. The candidate must be a lady accustomed to 
R00d society, a good performer aud teacher of piano 
music, and a good teacher of common English branches. 
If she can teach and speak the French language, it will 
add to her salary, AP ly ome to 

AM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

504 16 Hawley St., Boston. Masa. 


world, 


Over 


Now Ready: 


HISTORY = TEACHERS. 


By Mary BLAKE religious, 
iterary paper, all in one. 


more to publish than any other weekly 


Price, 15 Cents. 


It contains an outline of historical study from the journal. $2,800 in sterlin PONY. twelve copies I wish each of my teachers to havea 
first to the eighth century, inclusive. to be given, TO SUBSCRI BET RSONLY, copy — AMY. a. BRADLEY, Prin, Normal School, 
The work of each century stands distinctly by itself.| for clubs, Its Free-Seed Distributions — pam yw 


It is a guide to the books and maps to be used by stu- 
dents and teachers, 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley &t., Boston, Mass. 


Send for The Journal Club List, 1885, 


The great National illustrated week- 
ly for American Homes and Farms. It 
is the leading rural journal of the 
It has the largest circulation 
best people. 

00 contributors. 
original illustrations yearly. 380 acres 
of experiment grounds. 
and owned by practical men. A farm, 


are world-renowned. Specimen cop- 
ies will explain all. 
them? Fine paper, 16 large pages, 
$2.00 a year, 
NEW-YORKER 34, Park Row, N. Y.° 


Ask them. 
Over 500 ‘ 


Conducted 


The Directions for Study 
The Queer Queries and A 


news, home and 
It costs 


he Beview Questiens con 


Why not send for 
Address the RURAL 


How to Teach and Study United States History, 


| By the Brace System. 


A BOOK FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL. 
By Joun TRAINER, County Supt. of Schools, Macon Co., Illinois, 


At last a prominent teacher of fourteen years’ successfal experience in both graded and ungraded schoo 1 
work consents to put his only successful plan of teaching United States 
the best way of teaching the pupil how to 


STUDY HIS LESSON; HOW TO PICTURE THE EVENTS OF THE MIND; FIND 
THE PROMINENT FACTS NEEDED; FIND PARALLEL AUTHORITE 
FIND BARE POINTS AND CBJECTS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST ; 
MAKE HISTORY THE "0*T INTERESTING STUDY; 
USK AND MAKE *@ 


History into print. It shows the teacher 


UEEB QUERIES; 
USE THE CYCLOP ADIA; 


Filling both teacher and pupil with enthusiasm and love for the study of United States History. 
The Blackboard Forms are very pictures of study, and anyone can understand them. 


are pointed, concise, and helpfal. 
cart mpentg of which there are about one thousand, are filled with pith and 


point. Notuning better to stimulate an interest in histor 
T 


v. 
stantly “ bring out’’ what is likely to be forgotten. 


TESTIMONSALS: a few from hundreds I have received. 


“ We can truly say it is the best method of teaching | Only regret pewtng, Sone so long without it,— A, P. 
history that we have ever seen. Enclosed is M. O. for 


HARGROVE, Prin. Mound City, Ll. 
“ Trainer's History cannot but be of inestimabls value 
to every teacher who has the arduous duty to perform 
etting children interested in the study = 


of 
“ How to study History is just what I have needed. « Samone J Howe, Co. Supt , Lee Co., Il. 


This book, for a method book, has had a wonderful sale, It is now out a little over a year, yet it isin the 
Firts EpiTion. Money refunded to any one not satisfied with the book. 


Cloth, 325 pages, Price, $1.00. Mention this paper. 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Ke Send for my full catalogue. It will do you good, 505 b 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some Late Publications. E D [ J C A cy ] 6) N 

Title. Awthor. Publisher. Priec. 
Elements of Moral Porter Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 3.50 
Bron DEVOTED 10 THE SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND LITERATURE OF EDUCATION, 
Pos. ‘American Mon ot "Woodberry ‘Houghton, Go, Bovon 133 Kebruary Number Now Ready. 
Origin of Cultivated Plants. .  Candolle D. Appleton & Co, N ¥ 1.50 UNUSUALLY VALUABLE. 
Tadley . ‘Am 8 8 Union, Phila 75| ‘For Contents see Magazine notices in 
The Money a Social Parable. > & Co Co, Size, Octavo, 112 pages; paper and presswork of the best quality. 
F Putnam's Son NY PRICE, $400 A YEAR; SINGLE COPIES, 75 CENTS. 
Ballard 505 Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, Boston. 
Education in its elation to Manual Industry. ne Mcarthar D ap leton & Co, i 4 IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
125 200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS in EACH SET. 
Cover the Whole Field of Geography and U. S. History. 


The Book-Lover’s Rosary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—A vein of gold 1500 feet wide and nine 
miles long has recent!y been found in Georgia. 


— Better than diamonds, and of greater 
value than fine gold is a great tonic and ren- 
ovator like Kidney-Wort. It expels all 
poisonous humors from the blood, tones up 
the system, and by acting directly on the most 
important organs of the body stimulates them 
to healthy action and restores health. It has 
effected many marvelous cures,and for all Kid- 
ney diseases and other kindred troubles it is 
an invaluable remedy. 

— The honey}production of Los Angeles,Cal., 
for 1884, is estimated at 10,000, tons and valued 
at $1,000,000. 


— I was anon-believer in patent medicines, 
but having experienced marked relief from 
Nasal Catarrh and hoarseness by the use of 
Ely’s Cream Balm, I can recommend it to those 
suffering from this loathsome complaint, and 
to those afflicted with hoarseness or stoppage 
of the throat so annoying to singers and clergy- 
men. — Louis E. PHILLIps, 1428 N. Y. Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. Price 50 cents. 


— New York consumes an average of more 
than 500,000 quarts of milk daily, at an average 
cost of about $30,000. 

Scotr’s EmuLsion oF Pure Cop LIveR 
OIL, wiTH will Build up 
Wasted Systems.—Dr. R B. Pasey, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky, says: ‘‘I have prescribed Scott’s 
Emulsion frequently in the last ten years, and 
take pleasure in commending it asa valuable 
remedy both for adults and childrenin wast- 
ing conditions.” 


— The cheese product of Wisconsin is annu- 
ally about 25,000,000 pounds. 

— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, being highly concen- 
trated, requires a smaller dose, and is more 
effective, dose for dose, than any other blood 
medicine. It is the cheapest, because the best, 
Qaality and not quantity should be considered. 


— As long ago as 1710 London had a one- 
cent evening paper.—the Zvening Post. 


Apvice TO MoTHers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhces, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bottie, 


ne OP year 1884 the courts of San 
Francisco, Cal., issued 394 decrees of divorce. 

2@™ Fitted out for the season. Dresses, 
cloaks, coats, stockings and al! garments can be 
colored successfully with Diamond Dyes, 


Fashionable colors. Only 10 cts. at druggists. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


ImporTant.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Exp and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other hotel in the city, 

CONSUMPTION CURED, 
An old pes retired from practice, having had 
in hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, also 
&@ positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make it known to his suffering feliows. Acta- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human saf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 


addressing with stamp, naming this Ww. 
160 Kink, Rochester, W.-Y,” 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a year. 
Every Subscriber receives a Premium. 
Send 2 cent stamp for sample copy. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 173 B way, N. Y. 


s. Ss. HAMIL 
Author of ‘* Science of Elocution,’’ 


Teaches the only true elements and principles of VOOAL 
EXPRESSsION,—the elements which God employs and the 
principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 
ments and principles which all good readers and speak- 
ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con. 
scious of it or not,—the elements and principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 
for a TWO MONTHS COURSE, at 159 22d St., Chicago, Ill 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers omly—can be obtained through 
the School Bureau departinent of the 


Chicago Correspondence University, 


An institution fornishing instruction to ‘* any r- 
son in any study,’? THROUGH DIRECT COR- 
RESPON DENCE WITH EMINENT SPECIALISTS 
(College Professors) To learn of present courses of 
study and vacancies to teach, send 10 cents for sample 
copy of our first class Literary and Educational Journal. 

N. B.—Schools and families supplied with teachers 
FREE. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENOK UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
(AGENTS WANTED.) 162 La Salle S8t., Chicago. 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH ; 


How to Acquire and Practice It. 


By WILLIAM PITTINGER. 

“A carefal examination of this treatise on the art of 
extemporaneous speaking has convinced us that it pos- 
sesses a positive and practical value.”"— The Critic and 
Good Literature, New York. 


Sold everywhere, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
275 pages. Handsomely Bouad. $1.25. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Publishers, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, ~ 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Boo 


(new) E. NASON & CO.. 120 Fulton 8t.. New York. 


A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


TRACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our Liberal Terms. 


415 eow 


FBEEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
linear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their Seas See for 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


The Emterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the 


lassics, Specimen and Catal, free. 
416 CHARL cs DE SEL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo 


ical “Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oil-colors, Life-size. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Send for Circular. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, NX. £. Agt., 33 Franklin Boston. 


SCHOOL-KE! 


A PRACTICAL & VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Now in Press -- Ready February i5th. 
504 NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 16 Hawtery Sr., Boston. 


BUY THE BEST, 


But don't buy until you have seen 


STANFORD’S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL 


Size 52 x 60 inches, 


IMPORTED 


HARRIS & ROGERS, 


13 Tremont Pi., Boston. 


Send for Circular. 


MAPS, 


ONLY BY 


WANTED, A COVERNESS, 
In a family in Boston. Two children to be instructed 
in English, French, and Instrnmental Music. The ap- 
licant must be a lady of culture, speak the French 
an 6, and perform wellon the piano. All the bet- 
ter if she understands the German language, though 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER, 


Sharpener Ever Invented. 


this is not required. The ition is a desirable one, rapidly, and makes a fine point. 


Apply at once to HIRA M ORCUTT, 


Manager, 
Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 489 


Send for descriptive circular to . 
W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


GREAT MONARCHIES 


SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES of the 
Ancient Eastern World: Chaldea ; Assyria ; 
Parthia, and the New Persian Empire. By Georaz Raw .inson, M. A. 
In three large 12mo. volumes, of over 2,000 pages, large type, leaded. 
With all the notes and a greatly improved index, also with the profuse fine 
illustrations (over 700) and maps of the English edition. Price per set, 
in fine cloth, gilt tops, reduced from $18 to &3.00. Postage 48 cents. 


‘* The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. Paper, type, 


Babylon ; Media; Persia ; | 


presswork, illustrations, and binding are all good, and the 
price extraordinarily low.”—Literary World, Boston. 

“These books are a MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other work of similar value and 
extent that is sold in this or any other market for anything 
like so low a price.”—Examiner, N. Y. 

“A MASTERPIECE of history. The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in hand with the heroes 
of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is he with the facts of 
olden times. When he describes an Assyrian sunset, or a Chal- 
dean home, the reader is led to forget the long centuries that 
separate these scenes from modern times. The deepest anti- 
quity is imbued with the freshness of a bright and living pres- 
ent, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom of defeat, or made 
radiant with the glories of some Babylonian king. Remote- 
ness of the times treated of has not obscured the author's work, 
but has invested it with the elements of romance. When he 
brings the bloom of health to the cheeks of those who perished 
2.400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, describes 
cities, pictures battles, and sanctions al) with the matchless ac- 


curacy of a vast erudition, his book leaves a telling impression | 


on the mind. His reserved knowledge is wonderful, and sub- 
stantiates the main narrative in excellent annotations and ac- 
curate references to orignal sources of imformation. It is the 
greatest historical work of the times.” —Times, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Tt aboundsin ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails. It contains the studies of a learned lifetime, and the 
faithful student will rise from its perusal with a mind enriched 
by a more vivid knowledge of that ancient world whose 
mysteries the race of scholars has been endeavoring to eluci- 
date.”—Mail, Toronto. 


**This is a new and marvelously cheap edition of a standard 
work. It is one of a series of historical works Mr. Alden is 
publishing, in which he seems to have discovered or invented - 
the art of combining standard literature, good type, tasty and 
strong binding, numerous illustrations, with the lowest prices. 
Mr. Alden certainly leads the cheap book movement at present. 
We do not know of any book that can supply the place of 
Rawlinson.”—Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ou PON This Coupon will be received in lieu of 25 cents cash, toward “| 


price of RAWLINSON’S MONARCHIEs ($3.00) if sent within ten days 
25 CENTS. from date of this paper (mention name of paper). This offer is to 
secure your PROMPT resy and indicate the paying advertising mediums, 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT 
on reasonable evidence of good faith. Address 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P. O, Box 1227, 893 Pearl Street, New York, 
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The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 


Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works 
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Words of Warning and Comfort. 


are suffering from r health or 
. hing on a bed 8 
sim ailing, or if you 
‘ without clearly know- 
‘ing why, Hop Bitters 
‘will surely cure you. 


u are & minister, and 
overtaxed yourself with your 
pastoral duties, or a mother, worn out 
with care and work, or & man of business or 
labor, weakened by the strain of your everyday da- 
ties, or a man of letters toiling over your midnight 
work, Hop Bitters will most certainly cure you. 


If you are suffering from over-eating or 
drinking, any indiscretion or dissipation, or are 
young and growing too fast, as is often the case, 


“ Or if you are in the workshop, on the 
‘farm, at the desk, anywhere, and feel 
‘that your system needs cleansing. ton- 
‘ing, or stimalating, without intoxicat- 
‘ ing if you are old, 
‘blood thin and impure, pulse 
‘feeble, nerves unsteady, faculties 
‘waning, Hop Bitters is what you need + 
‘to give you new life, health and vigor. 
If you are costive, or dyspeptic or suffer- 
ing from any other of the numerous dis- 
eases of the stomach or bowels, it is your 
own fault if remainill, If 
ou are wasting away with any form 
of Kidney disease, stop tempting death this 
moment, and turn for a—cure to Hop Bitters. 


If you are sick with that terrible sickness, 
Nervousness, you will find a ** Balm in Gil- 
ead”? in Hop Bitters. 


— If you are a frequenter, or a resident of, 
—a miasmatic district, barricade your sys- 
— tem against the scourge of all countries 
— Malaria, Epidemic, Billlous and Inter- 


— mittent Fevers by the use of Hop Bitters. 


If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad breath, 
Hop Bitters will give you fair skin, rich blood, the 
cweetest breath and health. $500 will be paid for a 
case they will not cure or help. 


A Lady’s Wish. 

«Ob how I do wish my skin was as clear and soft as 
yours,” said alady to her friend. ‘ Yon can easily 
make it so,” answered the friend. “ How?” inquired 


the first lady. 
“By using Hop Bitters that makes pure, rich blood 
and blooming health, It did it for me,as you observe,” 


ee” None genuine without abunch of green 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


A LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton Sy., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 


18 and 19, 1883, 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
“Zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M,, 
cipal, 69 Chester Bo 201 


uare, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women, Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMALE, SCHOOLS. 


MiAks. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education ané 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
Ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, Principat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT WorozsteR. For Both Sexes, 

or particulars, address 
_ 458 E. H. RussELL, Principal. 
Grete NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Sept. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN YDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 exes. 


For Both BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL WESTFIELD, Masa. 
For Both Sexes. 


_For catalogues, address J. @. BOOTT. 188 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

lar course f stad: yp ls Special and Ad- 
of study, 3 years. A an 

Course for special classes of students. Address, 

or Cirenlar or Information, T. J. MoRGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
Pent Gon AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 


Common branches. English and Scientific and 
+ Address Gorr. & SMITH, Principals. 


Outlines of Map Drawine. 
By F. E. BANGS. 
Principal of Wooster School, New Haven, Conn. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE would call the attention of teachers and 
others to the merits of Sibley’s Patent Pencil 
Sharpener advertised in our columns, From 
a personal use of the machine we know it to 
be well made and practical, and admirably 
adapted for the accomplishment of the desired 
purpose, and we believe it to be well worth the 
price. Its use relieves teachers from an oner- 
ous task, for pupils, even in the lower prima- 
ries, can operate it. The saving in pencils is 
no small consideration, for while it quickly re- 
duces the pencil to a fine point, it does not 
break off the point in the operation, The re. 
sults obtained from the finely sharpened pen- 
cils are so highly satisfactory that wherever 
introduced it is considered an indispensable 


necessity. In many of the schools the purchase |f 


money is obtained by voluntary contributions 
of a few cents each by the pupils. On applica- 
tion, a machine will be sent to any teacher, 
with the privilege of using it a week ; if it is 
found to be as represented, the price is then to 
be remitted; if it is not found to be as repre- 
sented the machine may be returned at his 
expense. 

SPECIAL attention is called to the announce- 
ment of Text Books on Alcohol and Science 
by the National Temperance Society, of which 
J. N. Stearns is the publishing agent, at 58 
Reade St., New York City, on the last page of 
THE JOURNAL. The society is entitled to the 
honor of being the pioneer in this country, in 
awakening an interest in the instruction of the 
children and youth of our schools and homes, 
to the dangers of stimulants and narcotics. 
The list of books they publish are of the high- 
est scientific character, and adapted to use in 
the schools of our country. They should not 


be overlooked by friends of temperance 
This society deserves their aid and generous 
patronage. Send for a full catalogue of the 
1300 publications of this society. 


WE call attention to the advertisement of 
Messrs, Sheldon & Co., in this issue. Their 
list of publications is one of rare excellence, 
and we are glad to learn that they are meeting 
with the extensive sale which their merit war- 
rants, Their Modern School Readers, by their 
pure tone, the quality and variety of their selec- 
tions, and their approved methods, are win- 
ning extensive recognition. 

Patterson’s Grammar is a revelation in the 
teaching of grammar, and every teacher should 
at least be conversant with the bright and sug- 
gestive treatment of a subject which so often 
lacks in attractiveness to the pupil. 

Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy is an entirely new work on the experi- 
mental! plan, is filled with simple experiments, 
and is up with the latest discoveries and inven- 
tions in this most elusive of sciences. We are 
pleased to learn that it has been heartily wel- 
comed and approved by many prominent teach- 
ers. Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy 
and Avery’s Elements of Chemistry msintain 


their widespread use and popularity. 

The whole list will repay careful examina- 
tion, and we have no doubt that Mr. Warren 
P. Adams, of 10 Milk St., the New England 
agent, will be glad to furnish catalogues and 
reply to all correspondence. 

Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50¢.& $1 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 

Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


On page 7iof Tur JouRNAL of this week 
will be found the advertisement of Geo, Frost 
& Co., 287 Devonshire St., Boston. No school 
invention of greater practical value was ever 
brought to the attention of teachers and school 
officers than Stimpson’s Pencil Sharpener. It 
saves time, saves pencils, both slate and lead, 
and will sharpen a pencil perfectly, quickly, 
and without any dust. Get one on trial at 
once. 

SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St. Providence, R. L., 

Oct. 15, 1884. 
J. A. SWASEY, Esq., 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir ; — After twenty years of use in 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 
t in the world. They are the 


May be used tn connection with any series of geog- and the chea 
Tapbies. Is used fully in pri terme.}most durable and the most satisfactory. 
— grades in various New gland ci = — Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 

Mailing price, 30 cents, ground they will last twenty years. 
S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, GorF, Rick, AND SmiTH, Principals, 
ead Metropolitan Block, OHIOAGO. « (formerly Mowry & Goff.) 


WANTED, 
A lady to'teach Latin, Greek, and Rhetoric, in a 
Wisconsin public school. Salary, $600 per year. Ap- 
plicants registered for this position free of charge. 


Address 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
503 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


“As amedium of communication between teachers, 
and those in quest of teachers,I believe ihat your Agency 
is doling good work.”’ Pror. A, MARKHAM, 

Prin. Markhan.’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 


Mead. Allays 
Inflamm atien. 
Hieals the Sores. 


Resteres the 


Senxes of Ta ste 
& Smell. A quick 


N & pe itive Cure. 

50 cts. at Druggists. 

HAY-FEVER 60 cts. by mail ao 
tered. Send for circular. Sample by mail, 10 cts. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y¥. 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
‘LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I evor used.”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
i Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 
tw It cleanses the Bleod and Strengthens ard 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body, The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are 
from the system. 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, Burlington Vt. 


Tulane University, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern Languages a specialty; 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly ; Manual training. 


Climate mild. Terms moderate. 
Address 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


499 m Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory, 

James W. ViINOENT, Prin. Vincent High School, 

Jonesboro, Texas, writes: * Prof. F———. whom you 

recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 

first of this month, and I am much pleased with 

He makes my faculty a team.,”’ 

For application-form and list of testimonials, address 

L. LANDIS, Manager, 

631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 


zood achools Call on or address 
J. 
240 (1) 230 Square, New Yok. 
WESTERN 
ACENCY. 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
it is - ome interest to register with us. 

apy Professors, Superintendents, Principals, G 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


CHICAGO, 

supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern 8 - Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880, 69 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers, 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
23844 Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont PIl., Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Gentral Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 


“TIT must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 


Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 
D. F. DIMON 
484 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Agents Wanted. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books a may 
need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c, in s ps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


C. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
489 zz CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 


Teachers with desirable positions ; 

Colleges with Professors and Tutors; 

Academies, Seminaries, and Public and 
Private Schools of every Grade with 
Competent Principals and Teachers; 

Gives Parents information of the Best 
Schools; 

Rents and Sells School Property. 

The Spring, and even the Fall] campaign now opens. 
Hence now is the time for all whe desire em- 
pleyment or promotion, during 18585, to 
register. Calls for teachers of every grade of school 
and every department of instruction come from the 
East, tie West, the North, and the South,— from every 
State inthe Union. Circulars and forms of application 
sent free by 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
16 Hawley St, Boston. 


— 


watchmakers. Ky mail2°c. C'revlars 
tree. J. S. Brncw & Co., 34 Dey St.. N. ¥ 


OLD 


gar” ~We Send the Journal Club List free. 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OF HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley. A re- 
markable book. An immense hit. Every y is 
buying it. A laugh in every page, and under all a 
heaithful lesson for every home. 475 characteristic 
illustrations. Etis going like wildfire. 

For circulars and terms address 


Agents Wanted, SitcktcaN co. 


Hartford, Cincinnati, or Boston. Mention this paper. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


To Canvass among Teachers. Address 
LOCK BOX 2439, Boston, Mass, 


BY REV, JOHN HALL, 
BETTER THAR GOLD. 
Thit Grand Boole 


Send six cents for 


® which will help all, of either sex, 


to more money right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address True & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 457ss 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


Comprebensive and instructive. From $2.00 up; 
cash. Send for Lists, Testimonials, etc. 


601 tf 8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo, 


EST TEACHERS, 
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JUST READY: 
Harkness’s First Greek Book 


REVISED AND BREWRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR. 


Designed especially to accompany ALLEN: HADLEY’S GREEK GRAMMAR, with references also to Good- 
twin’s and Crosby's Greek Grammars. 


Professor Harkness’s First Greek Book, first —~- in 1860, has been widely used since then in the lead- 


ing classical schools of the country. In its re form i 


more than maintain the enviable position it has so long held 
able features of the old, together with numerous additions and m 


of present methods of classical instruction. 


Descriptive Educational Catalogue, containing fall 
upon application. 


Introductory price, $1.05 
Single copy mailed to any teacher of Greek on —_ 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ll be gladly welcomed by classical teachers, and will 
The new edition retains all the essential and valu- 
odlifications by the most approv: 


introductory price. 
of Latin and Greek text books, sent to any teacher 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MoO. 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO....... 

SEYMOUR’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. .65 
OCURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS.. .50 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK ..... 15 
WALU'S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... .70 
HOLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


ew Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 


BAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Montelth’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences, 7 vols.; &c., &c. 


@™ Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BA RNES & CO., Publishers. 


H. B. CARRING TON, Agt. for New England, 
82 Bromfield S8t., Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 
PUBLISH 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare: 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 

sing'y or in sets; each 56 cents In cloth, 40 cents in 

covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 
cents. 


umes, rary ie, 80 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 
For new illustrated circular, address 
A, 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO'S 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ'S LEIpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
rd Stock of IMPCRTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
SCHOENHOF, 


481 zs 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


COoWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & PUBLISHERS, 


MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 


Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. | 
POWELLS Language Series. BOSTON. 
WAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U.S. History. 

BOODRICH'S Child's History.) 
R3YSE'S American Literature, 

ASYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave. 
Arithmetical Charts., CHICAGO. 


“* Has some notable merits, not the least of which are 
its low price and unexceptionable tone.”—The Critic. 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Sem!-monthly Illustrated Magazine in English 
and German, in Parailei Columns. 
An Essential Help for Students of German. 

Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 
cts. Ask your newsdealer for YouNG FOLKS, or ad- 
dress the publishers 

THE CHEROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 00., 

Nos. 17-27 Vandewater St., New YORK. 


COLLINS, 

414 Broadway,. . . NEW YORK. 
Lovell’ United States Speaker .......... 4 
Leveli’s New School Dialogues 
Nerthend’s Litile Speaker................. .50 
Northend’s American Speaker............. 85 
Neorthend’s Scheel Dialogues. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 
sto and 

omsen’s ew 

an ellogg’s Graded Lesso 

lish and Hi her Lessons in En 

Hiutchison’s Physiology and Hy 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. Ll. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ay,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Forming Two Parts of the 


Riverside Literature Series. 


With Notes and Glossary, specially 
fitting it for use in schools. 


Price (of the Two Parts), 30 cts. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., 
4 Park St., Boston. 


JOHNSON'S 


UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


Is selling at Cut Rates. No competi- 
tion. Contains more subjects than 
Appleton’s, and at one-third the cost. 
e want TEACHERS and experienced 
BUSINESS MEN in every county of 
this State. Other Cyclopedias, ex- 
changed for Johnson’s, at panic prices. 


Address 
E, B. FAIRCHILD, 


79 Mitk Srreet, Boston. 
502 tf 


Routledge’s Historical Course 
IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 


With Maps and many Illustrations, About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, beards, 81.68, 


UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, 
A REVISED AND GERMANY, 
ENLARGED EDITION, FRANCE. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 

“ The four volumes; respectively a History of the 
United States, of England, of France, of Germany, in 
words of one syllable, are clever performances, and 
calculated to interest the childish reader. All these 
books are brought down to date”’—New York Nation. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505 eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


BOOKS 01 ALCOHOL ali SCIENCE 


The Temperance Lesson Book, -25 and § .50 
Alcohol and Hygiene, 0 -60 
Boys and Girls Temperance Text-Book, -20 
Notes for Temperance Teachors, -25 and .50 
Alcohol and Science, 1.5 


free upon application. Address 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
J, N. STHARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


503 
kK OW National Subscri 
Oldest of the in the U.8, 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLus Rarzs. 


SAV E GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on 


on Agency 


ers suppli th Books, and Station 
=14 every kind at wholesale rates. 


90 Chambers St, N. ¥. City. 


MONEY. | 


18% Bromfield 8t.. Boaton, Maas 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur's Works 
receipt of half the retail price. 


Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
CAISE POUR LES ANGLAIS, at the introduction price of 80 cents, and the COR. 
RIGHE DES EXERCICES de la GRAMMAIRE PRANCAISE, at 25 cts. The books 
are sent C. ©. D. unless otherwise agreed upon. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Green Street Germantown, Pa, 


Address 


will be sent to teachers by the author, on 


Jones’ Junior Course of Pr.Chemistry, .7 


. . . 6 . 
A full descriptive Catalogue of 1300 publications sent 


Send 
stamp for a Catalogue. Teach- 


line of SOHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 


Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Hlem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessenusin 1.35 


Bducational Catalogue sent free on app 
15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


ishers of 

PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 

ted by Boston 
GOLOR-SENSE, Adopted by Boson 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ea For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf a 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “win 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

n 


for Catalogues. 887 
PoRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA 


The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
YORK. Coates’s Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Biair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Language Series. 
abash ummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History Caled 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1, Standard Arith. Course, Se ting | Mental and 
2. Union Arith, Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Nermal 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


Can double their in- 
come by s !liug either 
‘f the two follow- 
ing sterling book-: 


The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Illustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address 
JONES BROS. & CO., Cincinnati, Chicago, St: Louis. 


School Room Wall:Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 
418 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Music Books for Schools. 


The newest book for Hicu 
Song Greeting. SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, and 
SEMINARIES. 82 part-songs of the highest character, 
both in words and music, exercises, and solfeggios. By 
L. O. Emerson, 60 cts., $6 per doz. 


Other well-known and very successful books for High 
Schools are: Wel ¢ Chorus, W.8. Tilden; High 
School Choir, Emerson and Tilden; and Laurel 
Wreath, W. O. Perkins. Price of each of the three 
books, $1, or $9 per doz. Also High School Book of 
Song, Ernst Leslie, 75 cts., or $6 per doz; and Pub- 
lie School Hymnal, by Irving erson, 40 cts., or 
$3.60 per doz. 


Children’s Songs and How to Sing 


The newest book for ComMMON SOHOOLS. 
Them. By W L. Tomlins In two editions. The 


School Edition has voice parts only, and costs hee | 
or $3 per dozen. The Teachers’ Edition has songs 
accompaniments, and costs 75 ots, 82 good songs for 
singers of all ages. 

Other ver mlar School Song Books are: Emer- 
son’s Song ‘pelle, and Perkins’ olden Robin, and 
Whippoorwill, each 50 cts , or $5 per doz. 


Gems for Little Singers, Amstch™™- 


Primary Schools and Kindergartens, wit ae, 
sweet poetry and sweeter music. U. Emerson 
Gertrude Swayne, 380 cts., or $3 per dos. 


Mailed for the Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 “array St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Classics Students. 
ready $1.00 and 81.95 
of Atlases (1 vee), to 895 


The Sotence Sertes (30 vols.); 


| Putnam’s World’s Progress. 


nlarged 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and So 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., each 
Lefingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und So 25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Misthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Eoonomics. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Eihevate, 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 

Le Duo’s Learni to Draw. us. 2.00 
Home Reading. 75 


List, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


the Publishars. 


Tas 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa. 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 

A New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work 

has just been issued. 
In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty tive years of successful experience in the school- 


room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1 00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Complete with all the Wood Engravings. 
MODERN PAINTERS. 5 vols., bound in 
two vols. 12mo, cloth $2.00 


STONES OF VENICE, 3 vols., bound in 
lvol. 12mo, cloth............ 1.50 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHIrECTURE, 


SESAME 1 vol. 12mo, cloth...... .50 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
Catalogue of Ruskin’s Works, 51 vols., free by mail. 


the teacher In the instruction of Prim 


NOW READY: 


‘| WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A.M., LL.D. 


~ (tyre simply a Manual of engpetinns to teachers, but an exhaustive work containing the materials to be 
used bi Classes in number, 
A MPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUIDE. INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIO, 


Sample copy and Introduction price, 60 cts. 


Entroduction Price, $1.00................ 


The preparation of this complete and full system of 
eral years. The work is now offered to the public, 
representing to the eye the relation and dependence of 


since all the difficult sentences of that most popular 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATIRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


Diagrams has occupied the author, F. V. In1sH, for sev- 
not only as furnishing a simple and effective method of 
the severa! parts of a sentence, but as a P 


KEY TO HARVEY’S GRAMMAR, 


amimar (in both editions) have been most completely 


analyzed, The parsing is also fully indicated by a cumple and novel method of notation. 


C. F, STHARNS, Agent, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York, 


8 Hawley Street, Boston. \ 
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ches’s New American Speaker ........ 1.65) any 
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